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HE MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF 

Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take place 

on Fourth-day next (the 21st) in the evening at 7.30 

o'clock. 

ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A PERSON OF 

ripe experience, a position as matron, or manag- 

ing housekeeper, at institution, school, boarding-house, 
hotel, or private family. Address No. 47, this Office. 


ANTED.—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, SIN- 

gle, Tenth month 3d, to accept a responsible 
osition. Must be of good character. Friend preferred. 
‘or particulars, address No. 48, this Office. 


WANTED. — POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper, by a Friend, capable and willing to 
be generally useful. Address No. 46, this Offiee. 


ANTED.—THE CARE OF AN INVALID, OR 
housekeeping. ‘‘ Experienced.” Address Box 
1581 West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—TWO OR THREE UNFURNISH- 
o ed rooms. Central only. Address No. 50, this 
Office. 





OARDING.—THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 
can find a pleasant home, with excellent board, in 
Friends’ family, at 2026 MERVINE ST., Philadelphia. 
Very convenient to three trolley lines. 
OR RENT.—NICELY FURNISHED TWELVE- 
room house, West Philadelphia, to private family. 
Rent will be taken in board by owner and wife. Address 
No. 49, this Office. 
WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

—WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
$1 »500. on Chester City property, at 5 per cent. 
A safe investment. Other sums also desired. 

CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
25 E. sth Street, Chester, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


A Postar Carp Recetves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


> 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 





17, 1898. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 


Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to g5 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N. B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism” for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ‘‘ The True Story of the Chris- 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SuN 
PRINTING HousE, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ TRAGTS AND PAMPHLETS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 

Tue Meetinc For Worsuip. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. r2pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

QuakerisM: Its Becters anv MessaGes. By William 
Edward ‘Turner (Editor of the British Friend.) 40 
pp. rzocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 

Revicious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 
cents ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
“at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


IDAHO EXCURSION. | 


There will be an Excursion for Parma, 
Idaho, on Ninth month 20,—one fare for 
the round trip, plus $2.00. 


Write the undersigned for information 
as to further reduced rates and starting 
points. 

MORRIS A. WILSON, Chairman 
Magnolia, Illinois. 
or to D. E. BURLEY, Gen. Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Oregon Short Line Ry. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 

Ohio, 9th month 26. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av. 
Baltimore, 1oth month 31. 
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Friends’ School, 
WEST STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Exceilent advantages for complete school course. 


Thorough preparation for college or technical school. 
Training class for Kindergarten teachers. 


Year Beciyns Nintn Monrs rern. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


ENOS L. DOAN, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a fe guarded education, and pre. 
pares Jor college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, }),.. . 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, { ?7#cifals. 
Circulars on application. 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, addréss 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Pupics oF Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, . 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 





The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


- WEST CHESTER (PA) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
$s per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


school gymnasium in America. 
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near aoess Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 





There are hundreds of sleeping rooms about the 
country now cold and ch 
made otherwise by the use of the 


with its 120 cross tubes, One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 
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ou don’t understand it, send for free booklet. 
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Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PU?ILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation, 


Coilege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


YEO & LUKENS, | 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 





Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


Kathliu Cottage, 


ELeveENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 








JAMES HOOD. 
\ 3 Wanse Avance AND 
The Driftwoo , Sixtu STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuiLDERS, AND ConTRACTORs. 
1125 a. St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . ) 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sercet, } Philadelphia, Pa. 





Durable Work 


HENRY C. ELLIS, Dur 
Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting. 
112 N. TENTH ST 


| 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 





CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 








H.C.BODEN&CO, 
WALNUT &13"S 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Friends’ Book Association : 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


€€eee 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


Eeeeeeeee!™ 


. S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- y 
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Please mention FRrENpDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





“BRAINY” ASSISTANTS 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied 


SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 


¥ TuToRS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. e 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVIII. 

He who hands forth to others the bread which Christ 
hath blest partakes of the fragments that are left, and is 
abundantly rewarded by the Head of the church, with- 
out looking to man for reward. 

SAMUEL M., JANNEY. 


From his Autobiography, p. 184. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


THE golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of earth and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like cliffs, the cliff-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float ; 

And midway of the radiant floods 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well ; 

And which is earth and which the heavens 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So, when for us life’s evening hour 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and heaven 
The earth and heaven blend : 


Flooded with light the spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 
Till where earth ends and heaven begins 
The soul can scarcely know. 
— Samuel Longfellow. 


PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT. 
THE PEACE MEMORIAL OF THE UNION FOR PHILAN- 
THROPIC LABOR. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue Memorial on Peace, adopted by Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor, at Richmond, Indiana, at its 
recent session, was presented to President McKinley, 
at the White House, on Seventh-day, the roth inst., 
by a delegation consisting of William Wood, Edward 
Stabler, Jr., Jonathan K. Taylor, Emma L. Taylor, 
Anne W. Janney, and O. Edward Janney. 

*Upon arriving at the White House, the delegation 
was ushered into an ante-room on the second floor, 
and after a brief period of waiting, we were invited 
into the President’s office, where he advanced to meet 
us, shaking each one by the hand as the names were 
announced. One of the delegation then explained 
whom we represented, and the object of our visit. 
The President said he would be glad to hear the 
memorial read, and asked all to be seated about a 
large table, himself taking the chair at the end. 

The memorial was then read, the President paying 
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close attention, and appearing interested. At the 
close of the reading he took the memorial and spoke 
in substance as follows: 

“T am very glad to receive this message from the 
Society of Friends, and will give it careful considera- 
tion.” Then turning to one of the delegation he 
asked, ‘“‘ How much of the Philippine Islands do you 
think we should hold?” 

To this the reply was made that we had not yet 
formed a definite conclusion on that subject, but that 
it would seem right to retain a base of supplies and 
insure good government to the inhabitants. 

“In order to do that,” said the President, “a 
large standing army will be required. It is very 
much of a question with me how much of ‘ destiny’ 
there is in the present situation, and what is our duty 
and our responsibility towards these peoples. My 
mind is open; no decision has been reached by me; 
and, fortunately, I do not have to decide to-day. To 
pacify Cuba, which we are compelled to do, will re- 
quire 50,000 men, and 12,000 to 15,000 will be 
needed for awhile in Porto Rico, although in the 
latter case the problem is simple, as the island has 
been ceded to us. You will agree with me that the 
use of the army as a police force is at present neces- 
sary in these islands, and will be required for some 
time. The increase of the standing army, except for 
this purpose, is to be deprecated. 

“The message from the Emperor of Russia, 
looking to the disarmament of nations, has met with 
my warm approval, and I have officially communi- 
cated with the Czar, and shall appoint in due time a 
representative of the United States to meet with those 
of other nations at the Peace Conference proposed by 
the Czar. 

‘‘T am in sympathy with the Society of Friends 
in the belief that peace is the proper condition of 
nations. I was not in favor of the war with Spain; 
did not want war ; but when once in it, I thought it was 
best to push it vigorously to a close and thus bring 
peace the sooner. 

“At times I think that a strong naval armament 
conduces towards peace, as a nation so armed is less 
likely to be attacked ; but on the other hand, a country 
so equipped is like a man who walks about with a 
chip on his shoulder, daring others to knock it off.” 

After expressions of appreciation for the unusually 
satisfactory nature of the interview, and the cordiality 
of our reception, the delegation withdrew. 

The impression made by the President was very 
favorable. It was felt that his is a strong and earnest 
character ; that he is seeking light from every source 
for the wise solution of the new and difficult problems 
forced upon us, and that he is a man worthy of his 
great responsibilities and high position. OE] 





THE MEMORIAL. 
To President Wiliam McKinley : 

The Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, now 
assembled at Richmond, Indiana, having a membership 
in seven yearly meetings of Friends, located mostly in 
ten States, desires to present to thee an earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of such policy and measures as shall 
maintain the position of the United States as a great 
and powerful representative of Peace among nations. 

We believe that peaceableness is enjoined upon us 
all, as individuals and as nations, by the Divine 
Master whose religion we profess, and that unless men 
and nations mean to abandon Christianity they must 
persevere in the direction which turns away from war 
and leads toward Peace. 

Confirmatory of this religious conviction, we 
perceive that great armaments are a standing menace 
of deadly conflict, that they are costly and burden- 
some, that they eat out by excessive taxation the 
people’s substance, that they turn men’s minds from 
the pursuits of industry to the destructive and wasteful 
operations of war. We see that the nations of the old 
world groan under the war burdens which have been 
placed upon them, and we believe it is incumbent upon 
every one charged with high responsibilities in our 
government to direct the nation away from the terrible 
course which makes the nations of Europe an armed 
camp. We have watched with deep concern before 
and during the conflict which unhappily marks our 
history for the year 1898, the course pursued by thee, 
and we have been encouraged in the belief that Peace, 
not War, was thy preference, and the object of thy 
endeavors. We hope, therefore, that in the measures 
now to be taken referring to the war and its results, 
it will be thy continued effort to establish a magnan- 
imous peace, which by its justice and moderation shall 
be enduring, and that the adjustments as to new terri- 
tory will not lead the nation into adventurous and 
perilous paths. We desire the spread of civil as well 
as religious liberty ; we believe that the brotherhood 
of man demands equality of political rights and op- 
portunities, and we therefore shall rejoice to see the 
United States generously help forward this progress in 
countries with which it may be brought into closer 
relation, but we are convinced, also, that the perfection 
of our own institutions, the purification of our domestic 
administration, the repression of venality and waste, 
the elevation of the mass of the people, is our first 
duty, as also it has been and is the most powerful 
influence for good which we can exert upon the world. 
No fleets or armies, threatening the interests and 
peace of other nations, can so powerfully move them 
as will the persuasive example of the maintained 
order, prosperity, and happiness of our government 
“ by the people.” 

We believe that the present may be an opportune 
time to renew the consideration of an arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, providing peaceful means 
for adjusting differences which may arise with that 
country, and so helping to establish, through this 
important example, a rule of peaceable life among 
nations. 


We have been alarmed at the efforts openly made 
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to reverse the policy of our fathers, and to make th: 
United States a military power, binding the people to 
the yoke of compulsory military service. We fear 
that such measures, following the deplorable and 
fatuous European example, are in the minds of some, 
and we are apprehensive that the conscientious scru- 
ples against war, derived by us and by other peace- 
loving citizens from the injunctions of Jesus Christ, 
and heretofore generally respected by State laws, 
may be disregaded, and possibly assailed, under the 
warlike policy which in some quarters seems to bc 
contemplated. Against such a reversal of the benign 
legislation of our country we most earnestly and 
urgently protest, and in conclusion of this memorial, 
we appeal to thee on the ground of Christian obliga- 
tion, as well as of civic duty, to help, to the utmost 
extent of thy official and individual opportunity, to 
avoid the disastrous consequences which surely lie in 
that direction. 

Signed by direction of the Philanthropic Union at 
Richmond, Indiana, the 24th of Eighth month, 1808. 

Joun Witxiam Hurcuinson, President. 

FLORENCE CONRAD GrIscoM, | id 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS, } ORE. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
V. 
OUR SMALLERK MEETINGS AND ISOLATED FRIENDS: 
THEIR NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 
BY R. BARCLAY SPICER. 

WHILE there is much in these days that is encourag- 
ing, there are also some things that make us feel that 
perhaps after all the day of Quakerism is past. 

Nothing could be more disheartening than a visit 
to one of our little dwindling meetings. There is, 
perhaps, a large stone or brick meeting-house, with 
extensive and well-kept grounds about it. Inside are 
many empty benches. For years now only one side 
of the house has been used and of that not more 
than two benches are needed to seat all who come to 
meeting, even ona special occasion when there are 
visitors. They tell you that mostly only two or 
three who make it a matter of duty, come and sit the 
hour out. The empty galleries and all the empty 
benches seem, as some one has said, like a “ high- 
water mark”’; and it is hard to realize that once the 
poor little stream of Quakerism was that high. 

They tell you that, a good many years ago, there 
was a flourishing meeting a few miles off there, and 
another some distance in the other direction and yet 
another off yonder. And now this one little rem- 
nant of a meeting is all that is left of it all. 

No wonder that the people about there have the 
impression that Quakerism is a thing of the past, and 
that the few Friends even who are left there feel the 
same way. 

But let us remember that this has nothing to do 
with the Society’s dying out. A meeting here or 
there, a member more or less, is not to the point. 
Are there principles that must be made to tell in the 
world? Is there much work that must be done? 

And again, though I have often found sucha visit 
so disheartening, still I am sometimes awed at the 
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depth of spirituality and fidelity to all that is of most 
importance in Quakerism, in some of our little, dying 
meetings. It is perhaps not in the deeper things, 
but in some of the externals that we have been fail- 
ing most. At almost every one of our little meetings 
there is something to cheer and encourage—some- 
thing that represents in one form or another the very 
best in Quakerism. 

We need not now go into the causes why these 
meetings, once so flourishing, are now so hopelessly 
dwindling. Emigration further west and to the large 
cities has had most to do with it; while the few left 
behind have not for various reasons been about the 
work that was theirs to do. 

But the point that is of most interest to us now 
is that our smaller meetings need help from those who 
see how great a work there is for them to do. I 
know of no church that does so little for its outlying 
congregations as we do. Those denominations that 
are having most influence throughout the country 
have funds, contributed chiefly by the wealthier con- 
gregations, from which money is sent to those not yet 
able to support themselves. In this way struggling 
little churches and pioneer movements and little 
meetings started at first in dingy halls are helped to 
grow into prosperous churches that come to mean a 
great deal to the people about them. 

Now this is what we must begin to do. Not 
contribute money. In connection with Friends meet- 
ings the idea of sending out money in this way would 
be ridiculous. It is not money that is needed for our 
work, but hearts and brains. It is only by giving 
ourselves that we can help. 

These smaller communities cannot get on without 
personal aid from larger ones. Ina large community 
or among a large number of communities there is a 
diversity of gifts. In a small one, though some 
things may be represented in the highest degree— 
there may be a powerful and helpful minister, or an 
enthusiastic First-day School worker, or some one 
who can write papers, or address public gatherings, 
or lead in neighborhood philanthropy. But often 
there is not more than one of these, and sometimes 
not even that, so that in these little communities, if 
they are left to themselves, all the work will not 
be going on there that ought to be going on. 

If there is a meeting anywhere, ever so remote, 
without a Firstsday school, some one who is inter- 
ested and experienced in this work ought to make it 
a point to visit that meeting and see if it is so peculiar 
a community that there is no room for a First-day 
school in it. Such a visitor is very likely to find 
that the only reason there is no school is that there 
happens to be no one there who has thought of it, or 
who feels like undertaking the responsibility of organ- 
izing one. He is sure to find that there is any 
amount of material to work upon. 

Likewise, all those who are interested and experi- 
enced in Young Friends’ Association work, should 
have an eye on all the little outlying meetings that 
have not yet been reached by this influence. 

We are apt to have the idea, in as far as we have 
any idea at all about looking after our smaller meet- 


ings, that it is ministers that are needed. Our first 
impulse is to fly to the pastor idea for refuge. To be 
sure we remain true to our testimony against a hire- 
ling. But whenever we see a meeting without a 
minister we feel very sorry; and we feel especially 
glad when some minister on his travels may get 
around that way. 

But it isn’t entirely preachers that are needed. 
Preaching is not now the most important branch of the 
church work. Quakerism never does flourish under 
great preachers. Many a one of our little meetings 
has divided and almost died out, with an able minister 
right there, who has traveled up and down among 
Friends and others and done a great work among us 
everywhere. 

This is not the age of the prophet. The Asiatics 
and the people of Medizval Europe were ever ready 
to follow a leader, to worship him even. A man of 
power and insight might have a deep influence, and it 
was only through such a one that the people could 
be reached. But it is not so in this age. Now the 
people are not ready to follow the lead and live the 
teaching of any prophet. 

And yet all the religious movements of to-day 
are planned after the Asiatic and Medieval model, 
with the result that the churches have no real influ- 
ence on the masses of the people. We are continu- 
ally trying to daub religion on from the outside. 

We must not complacently wait for leaders to 
come along and stir us up. What is needed is that 
everyone should work and should think for himself, 
and should know in his own heart what religion 
means. That is the great reason now for a protest 
against a pastoral system. 

It is not our great ministers, known throughout 
our borders, who are to make our Society once more 
a power for good in the land. 


These have a great 

work to do and good use will be made of them; but 

it is the quiet workers who are to do most in this. 
At the same time we need leadership, and the in- 


spiration of leadership. But a great responsibility 
lies with one to whom it is given to be a leader 
to-day, not to bea mere prophet. His great work 
will be not to do the thinking for his people nor to be 
their mouthpiece. His mission is not to do things, 
but to set people doing things. Few will know the 
extent of his influence. None the less will it be wide 
reaching, and it will live on in the work of his people 
after he is gone. 

This is the age of the congregation—not of the 
pastor. 

When, in this way, as much may depend on one 
individual member as another the matter of organiza- 
tion is of the greatest importance. 

For instance, the Young Friends’ Association 
ought to be organized on a national basis. The 
Young Friends’ Association will have a great part to 
play in the upbuilding of our Society. Many of our 
little meetings will be reached by it that could not be 
reached in any other way. 

The Young Friends’ Association must begin to 
take an interest in the meetings where there is no 
such organization and not continue to stand some- 
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what on the defensive and wait for them to take an 


interest in it. It is not enough for the older Associa- 
tions to be overjoyed when a new Association is 
formed. They should organize for aggressive work 
in every place where there is not an Association. 
There is not a meeting, however small, but ought to 
have one. Three Friends, old or young, are enough 
to justify organizing. 

In many places where there is no Association it 
is because no one has thought about it, or if it has 
been suggested, it has seemed too formidable an un- 
dertaking. In one of our little meetings, where 
Quakerism has been only hovering about in a ghost- 
like way for years now, it does seem like an utterly 
impossible undertaking. Somebody needs to go to 
such a meeting and convince them that there is 
nothing formidable about it. 

Some of us hesitate about forming an Association 
because we have no one in our meeting who can 
write papers. We need to learn that it isn’t neces- 
sary to have people who can write papers—that there 
are a great many other ways of running an Associa- 
tion besides the way it is done in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

And when we have the Association formed, much 
could be done for it by the other Associations work- 
ing through a central organization. Something along 
this line has been done already, especially by the 
Philadelphia Association. But we must set about for 
systematic work, and we must cover the field and not 
leave so many places to remain untouched by the 
Young Friends’ Associations’ influence. 

And so of other lines of work. The point to be 
made is that we must not sit still and wait for our 
little meetings to come to us. We must go to them 
and help them. 

We cannot now stop to discuss what is to be the 
work of these little meetings that we are to help 
set themselves a-doing; but for one thing, let us 
avoid the imitation of those about us and being misled 
into doing the same work they are doing, instead of 
doing our own work. 

We have been a dying Society for so long, and 
have been so complacently resigned to the thought 
that we were not to exist much longer as a distinct 
denomination, that now when we have come to real- 
ize once more that we have something to live for we 
hardly know what our ideals as a national working 
Religious Society are to be. 

In our eagerness to be at something—and this is 
getting to be more and more common among us now, 
—we look about us to see what others are doing. We 
see their churches filled at meeting times, and on 
special occasions we see their meeting-house yards 
made a pic-nic ground for all the country round. 
Forgetting about our own work, if ever we knew 
about it, we set to work at theirs. 

Some of us, for instance, are half inclined to feel 
that perhaps we ought to be stirring up the neigh- 
borhood once in a while with a “ revival,’’ as we see 
large and active churches about us doing. 

Many of us can’t get over the idea that we ought 
to turn our First-day schools into chorus classes, and 


Ts 


take up precious time with singing, which could be 
made just as enjoyable at some more seasonable time. 

We cannot do other people’s work and our own 
too. We, as Friends, have a work of our own to do. 
If we don’t know what it is, let us set about to find out. 

And again, let us not be too quick to jump at the 
conclusion that all our old quiet ways and methods 
are inefficient, and are the cause of our dying out 
We need not start right off with abolishing the Meetin; 
for Ministers and Elders, because we have forgotten 
what it is for, nor with giving up the reading of th« 
queries because for years now we have persisted in 
making the answers so stereotyped that they ar 
dull to listen to. 

Our work, for one thing, is not to build up a bis 
church, nor to have more scholars in our First-day 
school than any other church in the neighborhood, 
nor have we any system of theology to propagat« 
among our neighbors for the good of their souls. 

But if we are unsectarian, it does not mean that 
we are not denominational. That we do not press 
our views on others does not mean that we do not 
have any views; and that we do not think that all 
ought to be engaged in the same work that we are 
does not mean that we have no distinctive work to do. 

It is the work of Quakerism to keep together a 
band, small it may be, of earnest people who may be 
a leaven to their community ; who by their loving 
kindness may be endeared to the people about them ; 
by their earnestness and dignity may be respected 
and listened to. Every community would be: the 
better for having such a Quaker background. 

That we have been so non-proselyting does not 
mean that we have no interest in those about us. 

True, we have unintentionally allowed ourselves 
to become more or less exclusive. We have allowed 
peculiarities to grow upon us, and have kept our skirts 
so clear that we have come to be, as a church, quite 
outside of the life of the communities in which we live. 

We aren’t really friends to our nearest neighbors 
as we ought to be, but spell Friend with a capital F, 
as if we were Friends in name but not necessarily so in 
fact. This will not do ; andas we are waking up more 
and more we are coming to mean more and more to 
the people who live about us. 

Think of all our meeting-houses standing idle so 
much of the time. We really make very little use of 
them. A Friends’ meeting-house,should mean so 
much to a community,—yet how little it does mean ! 
You may go into a place where there is a Friends’ 
meeting-house, often the largest building in the town. 
You would think that it must be one of the principal 
buildings of the place. But come to find out, it is 
really of no importance whatever. The people you 
meet on the streets and in the country about are never 
gathered there. To them it means nothing but the 
place where a few old people meet once or twice a 
week. No wonder that they look on these people as 
a little queer. What if they had some idea of what 


these good old people are supposed to stand for ! 

A Friends’ meeting-house should be an intellectual 
and religious and social centre in the community. 
All the ways of making it so, and all the things that 
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ought to be done there cannot be discussed in full 
now. But those who see what ought to be, and can 
be done, must set about doing it and setting others 
doing it. 

There must be more visiting of our smaller 
meetings by those who see work in one direction or 
another that ought to be a-doing. 

Just as each meeting should be a leaven to the 
community in which it is, so aroused Friends, wherever 
they may live, must be a leaven to all Quakerdom, 
even in its remotest parts. 


As for the second part of my subject, it does not 
differ very much from the first. ‘‘ Our smaller meet- 
ings - 
isolated Friends.”’ 

Indeed, I believe that our isolated members, 
scattered throughout al the Western States, might 
be of vastly more importance than all our smaller 
meetings put together. 

In many a western city where there is no Friends’ 
meeting there are more Friends than meet together 
regularly in some of our largest meeting-houses. | 
could mention a number of cities west of the Missis- 
sippi in which there are known to be twenty or more 
Friends ; and there is hardly a place of any size that 
has not at least one family of Friends. 

In Ohio and Indiana there are more isolated 
Friends than there are of active members in the 
yearly meetings of Ohio and Indiana. Our isolated 
members in Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska far outnum- 
ber the members of the little meetings in those States. 
In the State of Kansas there are no meetings, but 
there are more Friends living in various parts of the 
State than there are of active members in two or 
three of our smaller yearly meetings put together. 

So it appears that our isolated Friends are a con- 
siderable part of our Society ; and yet we pay no at- 
tention to them, except to send them some tracts once 
in a while in a careless sort of way, not knowing 
whether they receive them, nor whether they care for 
them when they do get them. 

Now many of these, I know, by actual correspon- 
dence with them, are deeply interested in the Society ; 
know what the Society stands for, and would make 
valuable members. Most of them would be glad to 
keep in close touch with the Society ; some do so as 
best they can by taking the INTELLIGENCER and by 
corresponding with personal friends in the East. 

Now, Friends, it is a great thing for any com- 
munity to have in it even one true Quaker or Quaker 
family. Wherever this is the case we ought to be 
sure to keep in close touch with him, and to give 
him all the encouragement and help we can in the 
work that he ought to be about. 

If we would do our duty in this matter, perhaps 
this very scattering, which has been so disheartening 
to the little meetings, left to dwindle and die out, 
might be the means of making our influence more 
widely felt than ever. I am astonished that we have 
never appreciated the advantage of having a repre- 


sentative in almost every settled portion of the great 
West. 


is really not far from synonomous with “ our | 





There are three classes of isolated to which I wish 
to call attention. First, those who. live in the larger 
cities, where from ten to thirty more or less inter- 
ested Friends are to be found. In almost every case 
these could be brought together into some sort of 
organization. This has been done in San Francisco, 
where regular First-day meetings are held, and im- 


portant philanthropic work has been undertaken. 


| Such movements would be greatly helped by recog- 


nition and encouragement from some source or other. 
We must make some provision for such recognition, 
either formal, on the part of the yearly meetings, if 
that would be wise and possible, or informal, on the 
part of some sort of committee of interested Friends. 
It is not likely that other movements such as that in 
San Francisco will be started in many places, unless 
the suggestion is made from the outside. 

If some efforts were made in this direction by 
interested Friends, I have no doubt that a dozen or 
more associations might be started in the larger cities 
of the West within the next year. We must not 
: we must go 


wait for all these Friends to come to us 
to them. 

Then some plan should be devised for bringing 
into close touch with the Society all the scattered 
| individuals and families who care to respond to our 


efforts. Here is an opportunity for greatly extend- 
ing the area of our influence. If it were only for 
the comfort it would be to our scattered members 
it would be worth while. 


But it is a great deal more 
than that. 


Every one of these isolated members has 
more or less influence among his neighbors ; many of 
them are very important members of the commun- 
ities in which they live. 

Not only might many be set to work in their 
respective neighborhoods, but in some cases meetings 
might be started and important centres of Quakerism 
formed. 

In this connection it will be interesting for me to 
mention a case I have just heard of by a letter from 
a Friend in San Francisco. A Friend moved from 
there to Victoria. Feeling the loss of the meeting 
she decided to have one in her own home. At first 
there was but one besides her own family ; now from 
twenty to thirty meet regularly at her home. 

A third class of isolated Friends is perhaps in 
some respects the most important of all—the chil- 
dren of Friends who are away from home at school 
and college. In some of our western Universities there 
is always a considerable number of Friends in attend- 
ance. In almost every western college town there 
are one or more Friendly families in residence per- 
manently. Not only ought these especially to be looked 
after, but here is an excellent opportunity for the 
starting of a ‘‘ mission in college towns.” 

Now, Friends, if we don’t do anything about this 
all our talk will be to no purpose. I would propose 
that a committee be appointed by this conference, or 
that those most deeply interested get together, to 
formulate some plan for immediate action. 


A Fic for your bill of fare; show me your bill of 
company.—Szw7/?. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TEMPERANCE. 
Nintuo Montu 25, 1898.—No. 39. 
GOLDEN Text.—These . . have erred through strong drink, 
they are swallowed up of wine . . they err in vision, 


they stumble in judgment.—Isaiah 28: 7. 


Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, and 
to the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the 
head of the fat valley of them that are overcome with wine ! 
Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one ; asa tempest 
of hail, a destroying storm, as a tempest of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall he cast down to the earth with the hand. 
The crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim shall be 
trodden under foot : and the fading flower of his glorious beauty, 
which is on the head of the fat valley, shall be as the first ripe 
fig before the summer ; which when he that looketh upon it 
seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up. _In that day 
shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory, and for a dia- 
dem of beauty, unto the residue of his people : and for a spirit 
of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for strength to 
them that turn back the battle at the gate. But these also 
have erred through wine, and through strong drink are gone 
astray ; the priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink ; they err in vision, they stumble in judgment.—/sazah 
28: 1-7. 

The “‘ crown of pride,” and the terrible judgments 
that are here foretold by the prophet, refer to the 
beautiful city of Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
of Israel. This city belonged to the tribe of Ephraim, 
who was one of the sons of Joseph, and his decendants 
made one of the twelve tribes of Israel, to whom the 
land of Canaan, af.er its conquest, was given by Lot. 

The leading people, the nobles and rulers spoken 
of as the “drunkards of Ephraim,’’ were given to 
wine drinking and dissipation, which in the end made 
the conquest of the nation and its captivity, easy work. 
The Assyrians trod them under foot, that is, utterly 
destroyed the government. 

Samaria was the rival of Jerusalem after the divis- 
ion of the kingdom. It was built upon a hill over- 
looking a valley of unsurpassed beauty and fertility. 
The people were rich, luxurious, and proud. They 
gave themselves up to pleasure, which, as is usual, led 
to vice and folly ; and now, at the height of worldly 
glory and sensuous enjoyment, the voice of condem- 
nation goes forth from the God of their fathers, whom 
they have forsaken, that they may drink wine and 
strong drink with the idolatrous worshippers of false 
gods. The prophet of the Lord sounds the warning 
of their approaching doom. 

Here is seen the terrible effects of drunkenness 
upon a nation that is given up to the use of intoxicants. 
It is shown that they who love wine forget their duty 
to God, and lose all clear insight of their duty to one 
another. That they go astray because the effects of 
strong drink becloud the vision and destroy the better 
feelings of the soul. That, as nations become the 
spoil of their enemies when they weaken the powers 
of body and mind though this vice, so men and 
women, who habitually drink intoxicants, lose all the 
divine instincts that are the birthright of the soul ; and 
degrade themselves below the animals which perish. 
It shows plainly that every true lover of the race 
should lift up the voice of warning as did the prophet 
of old. 
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We should have pity for all who allow themselves 
to fall into the drinking habit, to endeavor to reclaim 
them, and while we are doing this, labor diligently to 
remove the temptation out of the land, as well as to 
diligently train the children to avoid the cultivation of 
any appetite the indulgance of which will prove injur- 
ious to their physical and moral natures. In some 
surroundings great courage is needed to grow up nob! 
and good, but experienced people have learned that 
those, who for the sake of right persevere through 
obstacles, are they who attain to worthy positions even 
in this life, and have the assurance of happiness here- 
after. 

The Society of Friends has stood firm in its advo- 
cacy of temperance, and in its Book of Discipline gives 
advice, and queries with its members regarding this 
most important testimony to correct living. From th« 
‘“‘ Particular Advices’ we quote the following : 

‘« As it is our duty to strive to preserve unimpaired 
the strength—physical, mental, and spiritual, which 
has been mercifully given us, it is an earnest exhorta- 
tion to all that they not only abstain from the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a drink, not allowing themselves 
to become concerned in their manufacture or sale for 
that purpose, but that they be very cautious also in 
their use as medicine, and, as way may appear con- 
sistently with our profession, they endeavor to spread 
these salutary principles.”’ 


THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. 
Pundita Ramabai. in a recent lectur®, reported in Zhe Record o/ 
Christian Work, referred to the ‘* philosophy ’’ of the Hindoos, and 


explained what she considered its depressing influence on the people of 
India 


I can tell you I have sounded the depths of that 
philosophy, and what did I find? I will give you an 
idea in my own language. It means just this: 

You are to take the whole universe as nothing 
but falsehood. You are to think that it does not 
exist. You do not exist. Ido not exist. When you 
realize that, that is philosophy. Can you realize it ? 
There was once upon a time a great being called Brah- 
ma, and that person was no person at all, but something 
like air, full of joy and knowledge. Can you think 
of air as being full of joy and knowledge? I can not 
understand it, but philosophy tells you that you have 
to believe that this being, full of joy and knowledge, 
without any personality, existed once upon a time. 
That being had no mind. It did not want to say 
anything or have anything near it, and therefore, of 
course, it did not understand anything. Then there 
came another being just like himself, and that being 
was nothing but darkness. It wasall falsehood. Now 
this air united with that darkness and assumed per- 
sonality. It became male and female, and as that per- 
son has formed all things, the logical inference is that 
everything is falsehood. The birds and beasts that 
you see do not exist. You do not exist. When you 
realize that you have no personality whatever, you 
have no life, no knowledge, nothing, then you have 
attained the highest perfection of what is called 
“‘ yoga,” and that gives you liberation and you are 
liberated from your body, and you become like him, 
without any personality. You draw on the blackboard 





zero, plus zero, minus zero, multiplied by zero, divided 
by zero, and it equals zero. It is just that, and noth- 
ing more. 

And what has that philosophy done for the peo- 
ple of India? A tree is judged by its fruits. An 
apple-tree can not bring forth a pear, but it will bring 
forth its own kind. 
philosophy must be judged by its fruit. You are a 
people of some feeling. Everything is real. You 
feel that when other people are starving you ought to 
give them something to eat, but out in India they do 
not feel that. Men do not feel any sympathy for 
others. They do not feel for people who are starving 
or being killed in war. In our late famine our phil- 
osophers felt no compassion for sufferers and did not 
help the needy. For why should they help when 
they claimed the suffering was not real, neither were 
the dying children real. The first result then of the 
philosophy is the basest cruelty and selfishness ; no 
compassion for sufferers and supreme egoism. 

lo study Hindu philosophy it is best to visit 
India and experience it. Plenty of opportunities are 
afforded even if you go only to Bombay. That city 
is very large and it is very hot there; but that will 
make no difference to philosophers who never experi- 
ence heat at all. The people of India and the phil- 
osophers who have studied with the learned men 
ought to feel alike toward all people and all beings ; 
but they never show a particle of kindness to the 
women, and their lives are made so unbearable that 
they want to kill themselves. These philosophers 
have shown mercy toward all lower animals. They 
have established hospitals for animals, but they have 
never established hospitals for women. The preachers 
who have come over here to preach Buddhism to the 
American people have established a hospital for 
animals in Bombay. In that hospital there is a ward 
devoted to bugs, anda man is hired to feed those 
bugs on his blood every night. They never take any 
thought of the women who are dying under the 
weight of this philosophy, but they just show their 
charity toward the bugs. I recommend that hospital 
for the edification of American students of Buddhism. 
Let them stay one night in that bug ward. That will pay 
them for all their labors in studying that philosophy. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FROM ELIZABETH POWELL BOND.—V. 
Tue Lake Country, Eighth month 20, 1898. 
THe weather becomes a rather anxious factor in 
the traveler's problems, when a coach drive is a part 
of the plan. We were greatly favored on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, when we returned from our dear 
friend Charles Thompson’s to Keswick, for the Taylor 
coach that would take us to Grasmere. We were 
grateful for clouds that gave us no fear of the down- 
pour that the Lake Country skies are capable of, and 

yet shielded us from the mid-day sun. 

It is hardly possible not to feel a thrill of excite- 
ment on mounting to the box-seat of the coach, while 
our green-coated driver of long experience makes his 
final inspection of his four fresh horses, one of them, 
forgetful of the long pulls ahead, actually prancing in 
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The grandeur and beauty of that | 
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impatience to be off, and then gathers his reins to- 
gether and climbs to his place of command. It needs 
a clear head and strong hands to bring the well- 
filled coach safely over the mountain roads, fine as 


| they are; and we felt immediate confidence in our 


‘“ Willie Wilson’s’ wisdom and strength. We were 
sure his horses would respond to his ‘“ Careful, my 
lads!’’ when he put on the brakes for a sharp de- 
scent; and that they would pull their best to his 
cheery encouragement, ‘‘ We are getting on, my boys, 
and soon you'll be over the worst!’’ The departure 
from Keswick by the Ambleside road takes us over 
Chestnut Hill, past the Shelley Cottage, nearly to the 
heights of the Druid Circle ; and I could wish never 
to lose from memory that last glimpse of Derwent- 


D 


water and its encircling hills! It is with genuine 


| regret that we part with Skiddaw the majestic, and 


noble Blencathra, even for the grandeur of Helvellyn 
towering above us, as we skirt the dark waters of 
Thirlmere. From this point, on to Grasmere, we see 
occasional evidences—not very obtrusive—of the 
Manchester Water Works,—Thirlmere having been 
secured by Manchester for an unfailing water supply. 
A part of the compensation to this region, for Man- 
chester’s intrusion, is the very fine new coach-road 
that was made necessary by providing fora rise of 
twenty-five feet of the waters of the lakes. One of the 
sacrifices that had to be made to accomplish this rise, 
is the rock known as the Rock of Names, upon which, 
in one of their happy rambles, had been cut the initials 
of William Wordsworrh, Mary Hutchinson (after- 
wards the wife of Wordsworth), Sarah Hutchinson, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, John Wordsworth, and Samuel 
T. Coleridge. When the rock was blasted, the frag- 
ments bearing the initials were carefully gathered to- 
gether and made into a cairn easily seen from the 
coach. A pause is made at Nag’s Head Inn, Wythe- 
burn; and while horses and driver are refreshing 
themselves, there is time to go into the tiny church— 
‘* Wytheburn’s modest house of prayer 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling,’’— 
where the Rev. Joseph Sympson described in “ the 
Excursion,” ministered more than fifty years. There 
is a recent association with this little chureh, of inter- 
est to some readers of the INTELLIGENCER. It is to 
this retired neighborhood that Hudson Shaw has 
come in the summer, and has preached to this small 
company. But the education of his boy has taken 
him this year near London. 

Keswick and Grasmere need not be compared, 
one with the other. Each has its characteristic 
charms and impressive associations. Of course 
Grasmere is eloquent of Wordsworth. Allan Bank 
and the old Vicarage were each for a short time his 
residence. 

The old, old church with 

‘«the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed,’’— 
has its marble memorial of Wordsworth; and the 
churchyard close beside the Rotha, has in a yew- 
sheltered corner the plain gray slabs that mark the 
resting place of the poet, and those dearest to him. 


(Continued on page 671.) 
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THE SICKNESS AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 
WeE have already said—perhaps more than once— 
that the consequences of the war must be charged to 
the war: that circumstances and conditions, as well 
as events, which come from it, belong in the pages of 
its account. 

Most conspicuous of these consequences, recently, 
has been the sickness among the soldiers. There has 
been a general and a very natural -outcry of sympathy 
and sorrow at the reports of the large numbers of 
men ill, and of the resultant deaths. Many homes, 
probably thousands of homes, are filled with mourn- 
ing for the loss of fathers or sons or brothers. 

Everyone must join in the sorrow which this 
occasions. It is a consequence of the war, a fruit of 


But 
It seems to be 


death which naturally grows on the war tree. 
something more demands to be said. 
supposed that this sickness of the troops, and the 
large resultant mortality, might have been avoided. 
It is imagined, apparently, that if enough care had 
been taken, there would have been but few deaths by 
disease. Such a supposition is altogether a mistake. 
It is one of the many with which the war is connected. 
The war was certain from the first to entail much 
disease and many deaths. In the Union armies alone, 
in the war of 1861-65, the number of soldiers who 
died of disease was 183,464, while a great number 
more were discharged because of their “ disability ” 
by sickness. The number killed and fatally wounded 
was less than 100,000. In other words, the deaths 
by disease, in actual service, not counting those per- 
manently invalided, and who died after discharge, 
were about twice the number of those killed and 
fatally wounded. 

It is true that sanitary knowledge and medical 
skill—especially septic surgery—were far behind, 
thirty-five years ago, the point they have now reached, 
but it is true on the other hand that the campaign in 
the West Indies was far more exposing than any in 
the Civil War. The 


known. Every officer of experience, and every in- 


terrible risk taken was well 


telligent physician or surgeon, knew it. General 
Miles, before the expedition to Cuba had been posi- 
tively begun, said twice or oftener, in statements for 
the public press, that there would be no invasion of 
that island “ until autumn,’’—when the tropic rains 
would be over, and the malaria less deadly. He 


knew perfectly well, of course, that the losses of the 
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army by disease must be large, and might be disas- 
trous, if the campaign were undertaken in the summer 
months. Nevertheless, it was so undertaken, and 
the escape from it was barely in time. <A general 
officer, who commanded a division in the operations 
before Santiago, said to the writer of this article, very 
recently: “‘ Yes; it was indeed a desperate campaign ! 
No experience of mine in the Civil War ”’—through 
nearly all of which he served—*“ bore any comparison 
to it.” 

It is now found that the troops in Porto Rico are 
ill. Dispatches have lately said that their condition, 
soon, would be as bad as was that of the troops in 
Cuba. Yet Porto Rico is called a more healthy 
island, and greater care has been bestowed on th 
sanitary condition of the men. The explanation 
simply is that the West Indian climatic conditions, in 
summer, are fatal to an army from a climate like ours. 
The Spanish have-had the same experience in Cuba. 
They have lost tens of thousands of their men by 
disease, since the recent insurrection began. Their 
armies have literally ‘“‘ wasted away,” not by losses 
in battle, but by sickness in camp. A Madrid news- 
paper has just stated that out of every thousand sol- 
diers sent to Cuba, 521 were killed, died of disease, 
or were “invalided” home. +Past history contains 
In 1741, the English ad- 
miral, Edward Vernon, (for whom Lawrence Wash- 
ington named Mount Vernon), led a great expedition of 
ships and troops against Carthagena, in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


other such experiences. 


The siege was begun in the spring, but lingered 
on into the summer. Vernon’s men first fell ill of 
malarial fever, and then, weakened and wretched, were 
attacked by yellow fever. They died by thousands ; 
the expedition was an utter failure. Of the poor 
fellows recruited in the American colonies,—to whom 
fabulous stories of the easy conquest of the rich 
Spaniards had been told, to excite their cupidity, and 
inflame their passions,—not more than one in ten, 
Bancroft says, lived to get home. 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom. The 
war account must be honestly kept. Those who 
want war, who incite it, who clamor for it, who thrust 
aside peaceable and just methods, must take the re- 
sponsibility of what comes of their violent policy. 
Nothing could be more illogical, more futile, than to 
dispute over this or that subordinate cause of the 
fevers, the dysentery, the other diseases, which have 
decimated—and more than that—the soldiers who 
went to the field. If the war had not been begun, 
these consequences would not have followed. 


WE recommend all who would like to review the state of 
facts existing at the time the United States began war on 
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Spain to getgand read the speech of Senator Stephen M. 
White, of California, in the United States Senate, in the dis- 
cussion of the resolutions which precipitated the war. His 
address is Los Angeles, California 


OnE of the greatest administrative abuses is the multipli- 


cation of ‘‘ Commissions’’ on various accounts. It has come 


to be a common thing with the State governments, and with 
the national as well, to create these. Such commissions are 
always lavish in the expenditure of the public money, their 
secretaries and other officers thinking it an opportunity not to 


be lost for making a display. There are now United States 


Commissions on sundry affairs: one to consider laws for the 
Hawaiian Islands, one to adjust Canadian questions, and one 
to report on the condition of Industry, besides the Peace 
Commission soon to meet at Paris, and the two military com- 
missions to arrange for the evacuation of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The Peace Commissioners, it is stated, will receive 
$25,000 each for their services. 


BIRTHS. 
GOODNOW.—At Cedar Rapids, Jowa, Second month 4, 


1898, to George F. and Anna Nichols Goodnow, a son, who 
is named George Nichols. 


MATTHEWS.—At Deer Creek, Harford county, Md., 
Third month 29, 1898, to Joshua H. and Mary E. Matthews, 
a son, who is named William Dudley Foulke Matthews, 
(great grandson of John H. Hutton). 

NICHOLS.—At Ackley, Iowa, Fifth month 28, 1898, to 
Dr. Henry H. and Laura Pyle Nichols, a daughter, who is 
mamed Lauretta Hessin. 


DEATHS. 


BANER.—At Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Ninth month 10, 
1898, Elizabeth Waterall, widow of Samuel Baner, aged 69 
years. Interment at Fair Hill. 


BROOKSBY.—Eighth month 29, 1898, after a lingering 
illness, which she bore with Christian fortitude, Caroline J. 
Wilbur, wife of Peter Brooksby, in the 71st year of her age. 

She was a birthright member of Friends. Although she 
joined with her husband another denomination, she never 
lost her interest in and sympathy for the Society. Her funeral 
was held at her late residence, Bath-on-Hudson, N. Y., Ninth 
month 1. 

‘*« None knew her but to love her.”’ iS. 


LEWIS.— At Media, Pa., Ninth month 10, 1898, Mary 
A., widow of J. Reece Lewis, aged 76 years; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

REEDER.—At his residence in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Ninth month 5, 1898, after a short illness of acute con- 
gestion of the brain, Merrick Reeder, aged 70 years, less two 
weeks ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting, 

Interment at Solebury Friends’ graveyard, on the 8th. 

ROBERTS.—Ninth month 7, 1898, Jonathan Roberts, of 
Chester Valley, Pa., in his 86th year. Interment at Valley 
Friends’ ground. 

SCOTT.—Ninth month 11, 1898, at Concordville, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Alexander Scott, in his 84th year. 

VAIL.—At his home at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Seventh 
month 14, 1898, Samuel M. Vail, in his 80th year. 

The interment was at Sanborn, N. Y. Isaac Wilson at- 
tended the funeral. * 


So I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied. 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at Thy side, 

Content to fill a little space, 
If Thou be glorified.—Anna L. Waring. 


THE DOUKHOBORTSL FUND. 


WE have had letters, dated the 2nd inst., from V. Tchertkoff, 
and Eliza Pickard, who are active in aiding, in England, the 
relief movement. The former says : 

‘* Having, in connection with the Doukhobortsi emigration 
plan, been in correspondence with various persons in America 
who have expressed sympathy with this cause and who desire 
to contribute to its furtherance, I wish to inform them that 
Aylmer Maude, a personal friend of Leo Tolstoy's and of 
myself, has very kindly undertaken to go to America with the 
special object of trying to pave the way for such an emigra- 
tion. 

‘«The success of his efforts will naturally be dependent upon 
the help he receives, and I should like those who have been 
in communication upon the subject either with Leo Tolstoy or 
myself, to know that we have placed the negotiations in 
America entire/y in his (A. Maude's) hands, and request all 
who may coéperate in this undertaking to regard him as 
possessing our full and unlimited confidence. 

‘* He is accompanied by two delegates from the Doukho- 
bortsi themselves (John Ivin and Peter Mahortoff), who are 
competent representatives of their brethren in the Caucasus, 

‘« The three left Liverpool September 1, by steamship Van- 
couver for Quebec. A Maude's address for a few days after 
arrival will be Post Office, Ottawa ; afterwards Winnepeg. 

V. TCHERTKOFF. 
‘‘Purleigh, Essex, England, August 31, 1898.’’ 

Of the Cyprus company, 1,129 landed at Larnaka, from 
the steamer Douro, on the 26th ult. Wilson Sturge and Paul 
Birukoff landed at the same place on the 29th. The London 
Friend says, ‘‘V. Tchertkoff desires it to be known that a 
sum of £1,200 has already been raised toward the emigration 
of the remaining 2,200 spirit-wrestlers, to which end he is 
steadily working.”’ 

THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 
Friends, West Chester, Pa.,.......$ 
Previously acknowledged, 


3.00 
sR of 
I¢ 6.25 


Total, . lie Fe . $IT1.25 
Of this, $81.25 has been forwarded, and we shall send 
the $30, at once, to be used ‘‘ for the relief of those remaining 
in Russia,”’ 


FRIENDS AT OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Dear Friends of the INTELLIGENCER: 

WE had a comfortable journey from Richmond to 
Mt. Pleasant, over forty of us coming together, and 
parting company with a large number of Friends at 
Cincinnati, (Eighth month 26), who were going 
directly eastward, to their homes. About 5 a. m., of 
the 27th, our car was switched off at Wheeling, and 
we were privileged to rest quietly for two hours, our 
train for Mt. Pleasant not leaving until after 8 o'clock. 
We greatly enjoyed the scenery, which is very fine, 
and was rendered still more enjoyable by having many 
points of interest pointed out by our friend Mercy 
Griffith Hammond, who had attended the Conferences 
and was returning to the old home after several years’ 
absence. 

Some of us went directly to the little Short Creek 
meeting-house, where the meeting of ministers and 
elders was in session, and it was a precious experience 
to meet with the little company of Friends—some of 
whom I had not seen since a former visit, ten years 
ago. Joseph S. Hartley, who has long been clerk 
both of this and the yearly meeting, presented the 
following concern : 

‘‘It is held as a fundamental principle that the spirit of 
Truth is given to all, and that all may seek its saving power. 


The thought is with me that all our meetings, especially those 
that are dedicated to spiritual growth in the seeking soul, 
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should be free for all the members of the body to attend. 
Is there not a repellant thought arising with persons who are 
equally interested in promoting a common cause if some are 
placed in positions of trust and confidence, whilst others are 
made to feel there are secret interests that they cannot be en- 
trusted with? To a certain extent is not this the case with 
our meetings of ministers and elders? To remove the ill 
effects of such a system, let the rules of Discipline be so 
changed that all our members may attend their regular meet- 
ings. Should any business arise requiring special attention, 
the ordinary manner of conducting our delicate affairs will 
suggest a course to pursue. 

This drew forth much expression, mostly appre- 
ciative of the concern, which was deferred to a future 
session. After the close, we were distributed to our 
different homes in this beautiful country, some of us 
coming to Abel and Amy G. Walker's, where it had 
been my pleasure tc home on a former visit. There 
is a very extended view from this home, and it is 
greatly enjoyed by the visitors. 

First-day (28th) there were two meetings, one at 
10, the other at 2.30, dinner being provided at a 
Friend's house near, throughout the yearly meeting, 
which was a great convenience and much appreciated. 
These meetings on First-day were largely attended, 
and were considered favored occasions. The sim- 
plicity of our faith was set forth, and its applicability 
to our common needs portrayed. I cannot recall the 
exercises ; in the afternoon, near the close of the 
meeting, Dr. Cope, from Michigan, who had returned 
to his native land, after an absence of nearly a quarter 
of a century, spoke in earnest appreciation of his 
training among Friends. Though not now a member, 
and separated from them so long, yet having always 
retained a vivid remembrance of the teaching he had 
received from his parents, and the Friends among 
whom he had mingled, he bore testimony to the 
saving efficacy of the inward Light, God’s voice in 
the soul. It was a very impressive experience. 

Second-day morning we met in the opening ses- 
sion of the yearly meeting. The preliminary business 
claimed attention, and some of the Epistles were 
read. In the afternoon a session of the First-day 
School Association was held. [ went home with 
Aaron and Mary Anna Packer, in company with 
several Friends, spending the night with them, miss- 
ing the dear mother, Priscilla S. Walton, whom it had 
been so pleasant to meet on a former visit. But we 
find these changes in many homes, and all neighbor- 
hoods. They are more distant from meeting than 
many, but we enjoyed the ride and the visit, having 
to make an early start next morning to attend the 
closing session of the meeting for ministers and elders, 
at 8.30. The subject introduced at the previous 
session was considered in reference to a change of 
Discipline, but some Friends not feeling ready to 
adopt such change, it was deferred to be presented 
at a future time. At 10 o'clock we entered again on 
the business of the yearly meeting and consideration 
of the state of Society. All the ten queries were 
read and answered, calling forth expressions of con- 
cern and interest as the different subjects presented, 
among which a conscientious attendance of all our 
meetings found place. 

In the afternoon another session was held in the 





First-day School interests. They have but few chil- 
dren in this yearly meeting, but have quite a number 
of schools with adult classes, and some of these are 
felt to be very helpful and enjoyable. Went home 
in the evening with William L. Clark and his family,— 
glad also to meet the mother Samaria, whose husband, 
George Clark, had passed from earth life since my 
former visit, and a beloved daughter, I well remem- 
ber. Quite a company of young people assembled 
there in the evening; they greatly enjoy the social 
mingling in these homes, which will doubtless enrich 
their lives—together with the spiritual feasts in which 
we are so closely related, and the consideration of 
vital interests in the work of our Society. 

Fourth-day morning, assembled in meeting for 
worship, where several Friends were exercised in 
gospel service, and it was felt to be a season of 
profit with the covering of Divine love spread over 
us. In the afternoon, another session of the yearly 
meeting, a paper from the Friends’ Vivisection Asso- 
ciation in England was read, and a response united 
with; also the report of Philanthropic Committee 
read. While so engaged there came a telegram from 
New York, informing us of the departure of our 
beloved friend John L. Griffin, which spread a feeling 
of solemnity over us, and called forth expressions of 
loving appreciation of his beautiful life of service among 
us. Then the Philanthropic Committee took charge of 
the meeting, and after some business was arranged, 
J. W. Hutchinson and Joel Borton gave some account 
of the Philanthropic work of the Conference, also a 
general review of interesting features connected there- 
with. The religious home training being strongly 
emphasized. Then adjourned until Fifth-day, thank- 
ful to return to our home for rest. The young 
Friends’ Association met in the evening at the little 
meeting-house near by, which I did not attend. 

Fifth-day morning committees were appointed 
and a memorial was read and accepted, which had 
been prepared by appointment to be forwarded to 
President McKinley, in appreciation of his efforts for 
Peace and encouraging him to exert his influence 
toward the settlement of all our difficulties through 
arbitration, and the avoidance, so far as possible, of 
the dangers that threaten our country. Also a letter 
accompanying this to Senator Hanna, to whom the 
address was to be entrusted. The report of the Repre- 
sentative Committee was read. Martha Schofield 
gave an interesting account of the work being done 
at the Schofield School. 

The closing session met at 2.30, when the Epistle 
Committee presented four, which were read and ac- 
cepted, feeling the committee had been favored. The 
deep feelings of thankfulness and loving interest were 
voiced in prayer and many vocal utterances, and 
many of the dear young people expressed their heart- 
felt appreciation of this privilege of attending the 
yearly meeting, and the great kindness received, 
feeling it was a season of favor long to be remem- 
bered. All hearts were touched. It was ar.al love 


feast, and many members of the yearly meeting 
voiced their thankfulness for the company of visiting 
Friends, and the good cheer so many young Friends 
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had brought into their midst. We were loath to 
part, feeling that many of us would not “ pass this 
way again.” Kind friends brought us to the station 
after tea; taking the train for Wheeling at 8.21, and 
having to wait at the latter place two hours for our 
train east,—though a special car was waiting, which 
we entered, a happy, thankful company, related to 
each other by kindred ties, turning our faces home- 
ward, trusting we will all be strengthened for our 
respective duties, and the richer for the privileges we 
have shared together. i #4. F. 
Ninth month 1, 1898. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tue sessions of Blue River Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Benjaminville, Ill., in Ninth month, were opened 
by the assembling on Sixth-day afternoon (2nd inst.), 
of the meeting for ministers and elders, in which the 
routine business transacted was followed by remarks 
on some of the answers to the queries belonging to 
this meeting. Forbearance and charity were earn- 
estly recommended, and we felt that the interchange 
of sentiment had been helpful. 

In the evening the First-day School Quarterly 
Conference was held, in which the reports from the 
schools showed no diminution of interest. The 
exercises were varied, the most interesting being a 
discussion on the topic, “When and where is the 
foundation of Christian character first laid, and what 
are the best means for its development ?”’ Although 
different sentiments were expressed, all seemed to be 
united in the thought that it must begin early, and in 
the home. 

Seventh-day, at 10 a. m., the Quarterly Meeting 
convened, only three monthly meetings being per- 
sonally represented, though there were reports from 
all. The reverential silence was broken by remarks 
on the problems of life, which each one has to solve 
for himself, and in the solution we should make the 
best use of our powers, while we have the oppor- 
tunity, and although we serve the same Master, we 
are not all called upon to do the same work. 

After lunch, at noon, as usual, we entered upon 
the business of the meeting, which was mostly routine. 
The reading of the query relating to a free gospel 
ministry, called forth much and varied expression, 
changing the meeting almost into a conference, and 
greatly enhancing its interest. 

First-day morning our house was well filled by an 


audience who listened attentively to the earnest words | 


of a minister, who asked, ‘‘ What is Truth?” saying 
that the answer will be varied, as it is colored by 
teachings and surroundings, for we are greatly gov- 
erned or influenced by our environments. He went 
on to say that the Bible says the law came by Moses, 
but grace and truth by Jesus Christ, asserting it as 
his conviction that grace has a/ways been in the 
world, and when we come really to Christ, we are 
risen above the law, which is for the wrong-doer. 
Our fathers and mothers lived up to their highest 
convictions of right; we are no better than they, for 
we can do no more than that; but there have been 





| lately been removed from works to rewards. 


higher and greater developments in religion since their 
time, of which we can reap advantages. In very 
early times the law was explained to Cain, ‘if thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted; if not, sin 
lieth at thy door.”” Can anything be plainer? That 
law has held good for all time. 

An evening meeting on First-day was held, but 
the appearance of an approaching storm prevented a 
large attendance ; it was said to be a good and inter- 
esting meeting, though small. 

The weather was extremely warm during the 
whole time, and the most of our friends, not living 
here, who attended the Conferences at Richmond, 
felt they could not come here also; others were 
detained at home to prepare for our approaching 
Yearly Meeting, which will convene next week. It 
was generally conceded that we had a good meeting. 


Holder, 111. BE H.C. 


WARRINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING 

On the morning of the 19th ult., we left West 
Chester, Pa., to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
to be held at Menallen, Pa., Eighth month 22 
Arriving at Sunnyside at half-past one, we were met 
and kindly entertained by Cyrus S. Griest and 
daughters in their hospitable home, from which the 
beloved wife and mother had removed three 
months before. 

At 3 o'clock on the following day we attended 
the select meeting, which was small owing partly to 
the absence of two of their number being in attend- 
ance at the Richmond Conferences, and two having 
It was 
to some of us a season of deep baptism, and as the 


been 


queries were answered, there was deep searching, 


| and seeking for the truth, which ever makes free. 


At the close we were conveyed to the home of our 


| friends and relatives J. Lee Smedley and wife, where 


we met the former’s parents, who were visiting their 
children. 

First-day opened bright and pleasant ; the meeting 
was largely attended. After a solemn silence Hiram 
Griest appeared in supplication, and was followed by 
William Wood, of Baltimore, and Phoebe Griffith, of 
West Chester, in testimony. All were entreated to 
be faithful to the duty as made known, not neglecting 
the smallest intimations, as it is through obedience 
we grow. 

The First-day School Union was held in the 


afternoon, with a large attendance, mostly young 


people and children. The exercises differed from 
those unions in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but 
were very interesting ; the papers were well prepared, 
and beautifully read, and the recitations were excel- 
lent. An object lesson in which a large number par- 
ticipated was given showing the different virtues, 
practicing which we should grow upward as if mount- 
ing a ladder round by round. A few words of en- 
couragement were given, by the strangers present, and 
after the close there were many kindly greetings, and 
invitations to visit, some of which were gratefully 
accepted. After dining with Charles Tyson and wife 
Maria, in their beautiful home, we accompanied Amos 
and Eliza Griest and enjoyed the beautiful view from 








a 
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their pleasant mansion, calling in the evening on the 
mother and family of the latter. 

On Second-day morning we were gathered for 
the quarterly meeting, which was well attended, 
people coming long distances, and arriving in good 
time. The meeting for worship was opened by 
prayer by H. Griest and he was followed by com- 
munications from the visiting Friends. The meeting 
was held in joint session, and the absence of Letitia 
B. Griest, from the clerks’ table where she had served 
very acceptably, cast a shadow for a season, but a 
friend was appointed to fill the place, and the busi- 
ness was proceeded with. The queries were all read 
and answered, with but little comment, and Wm. 
Wood expressed a desire that Friends having a 
thought should be willing to give it, as it would add 
to the life of the meeting. Representatives were 
appointed to attend the approaching yearly meeting 
at Baltimore, and after an expression of thankfulness 
for the company of visiting Friends the meeting 
closed. P. G. 

Of Friends in Canadian meetings, the Young 
Friends’ Review, Ninth month, says: 

“The visit of our friends, John J. Cornell and 
his wife, was a very pleasant treat, both religiously 
and socially. Belonging formerly to our own yearly 
meeting, we were anxious that they should find in 
our various neighborhoods no abatement of religious 
life and zeal from that of former days. And while 
some meetings lament or are lamented over, on 
account of local uninterestedness and disintegration, 
yet we happily believe that our friends could detect 
no cause for such complaint in regard to the Society 
in this portion of the vineyard. 

‘‘Never was our particular meeting, Lobo, held 
near Coldstream, more active in the present or more 
hopeful for the future than it is now. For this con- 


tinued prosperity we feel indebted, in the first place, to 


the power there is in true Quakerism when fearlessly 
preached and faithfully practiced ; in the second place, 
to the supplemental aid of the First-day School, and 
in the third place, to the more recent and potent 
influence of the Young Friends’ Association.” 





During his recent visit in Canada, John J. Cornell 
had an appointed meeting at London, Ontario. It 
was, Young Friends’ Review says, probably the first 
Friends’ meeting ever held in that city. “It wasa 
uuique gathering composed of thinking searching 
minds. Although sixteen miles from Coldstream, a 
number of interested Friends from that neighborhood 
drove in, returning the same night.’”” Some present 
were drawn there from acquaintance with Friends 
through business transactions, others seeking light 
and comfort. 





I am directed to say to all who expect to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, (held this year at Waynes- 
ville, Ohio), and desire information concerning it in 
any way, to address Clarkson Butterworth, or Frank- 
lin Packer, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio. 
Friends will endeavor to meet the trains. 

EvizaBeTH B. Moore. 





The hour for holding Little Falls Select Prepara- 
tive Meeting has been changed from 2.30 p. m., to 
the rise of the monthly meeting preceding the quar- 
terly meeting. ». By Md. 


WILLISTOWN MEETING CENTENNIAL. 
A LARGE gathering of Friends and Friendly people 
assembled at the old meeting-house at Willistown, 
Chester county, Pa., on Seventh-day last, the 1oth 
instant, to commemorate the centenary of the mect- 
ing. Every available seat in the house was occupied, 
and many were standing at the doors to listen to the 
interesting exercises. The weather was delightfully 
bright, and pleasantly cool. 

The exercises were opened by Lewis V. Smedley, 
who presided. A period of silence was observed, 
and an appropriate prayer was offered by Phcebe 
Griffith. Lewis V. Smedley then delivered an opening 
address, referring to the significance of the occasion, 
and extending a welcome to all present. William 
Taylor, West Chester, followed with a precise and 
detailed account of the acquisition of the land occu- 
pied by the meeting,—a “ brief of title,” in fact. The 
property now comprises four acres and _ fifty-fiv: 
perches, and was purchased in six separate tracts, 
these coming originally from three different grants by 
William Penn. 

Aida T. Evans followed with an interesting paper 
of reminiscence, describing the meeting-house as the 
‘old folks”’ knew it. Principal George L. Maris, of 
George School, spoke on ‘‘ The Legacy received from 
our Quaker Ancestors,” reviewing social conditions 
in 1798, and speaking of the testimonies of Friends. 

A recess was taken at noon, and luncheon served 
to the company. During the time, many persons 
took the opportunity to examine the records of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting, which were accessible to 
inquirers. They were in charge of Margaret Pratt, of 
Newtown Square. 

At the afternoon session the exercises opened 
with a recitation by members of the First-day school, 
conducted by Elizabeth B. Smedley. A paper on the 
history of the First-day school was read by Mordecai 
T. Bartram. Arthur C. Smedley presented a paper 
on the history of the meeting. The earliest mention 
of a meeting at Willistown is in the marriage certifi- 
cate of Benjamin Hibberd and Mary Garrett, Tenth 
month 19, 1769 ; it shows that they were married in 
a meeting at Willistown. The meeting was regularly 
settled, by minute of the quarterly meeting, Eleventh 
month 10, 1788. Prof. J. Russell Hayes read his 
poem, prepared for the occasion. It is given in full in 
this issue. 

A number of Friends then spoke: Charles H. 
Pennypacker, Phineas Garrett, Gilbert Cope, Lydia H. 
Price, Mary Travilla, Ezra Lippincott, Charles Paxson, 
Lydia H. Hall, and others. Mordecai T. Bartram 
announced that a fund for the perpetual care of the 
graveyard is being raised. 


Field, and Farm about a horse to ride in the army, was par- 
ticular to say that the horse must havea long tail. ‘I will 
not ride a mutilated horse,’’ he said. 
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F FROM ‘ELIZABETH POWELL BON D. 
(Concluded from page 665.) 


It is Dove Cottage, and its lovely orchard-garden 
that we remember with tenderest feeling. These are 
now the possession of the nation ; and the tiny rooms 
in which the poet wrote, closely surrounded by his 
little children, while his wife and sister were busy 
with the humblest household duties,—these tiny 
rooms are an impressive object-lesson upon the rich- 
ness of life in which “ high thinking ”’ prevails. Inter- 
esting bits of the original furnishings have been 
returned to their places—Wordsworth’s bed, and 
some of his books ; Dorothy’s convenient dressing- 
table, and copies of the simple blue and white plaid 
gingham sash-curtains. 

We shall treasure the memory of a sunny hour 
spent, as last year, by the “party of ten’ in the 
rustic.arbor replacing the poet’s own, literally at the 
“top” of the garden. For the cottage is built into 
the mountain-side, and the ground slopes upward, 
and steps were cut into the rock by the poet and his 
neighbor, for the ascent. The apple-trees and hazel, 
and holly, and mountain-ash are still there upon the 
terrace, and ferns fill all the interstices of the wall 
that separates the garden from the rest of White Moss, 
and across the tranquil lake are Longhrigg and Silver 
How, and farther to the right the road over Dunmail 
Raise. The reading of “The Green Linnet”’ was 
only just over when the green linnet came—‘a 
brother of the dancing-leaves ;’’ and like that in the 
Another 





poem, ‘‘ Poured forth his song in gushes.”’ 
hour to be remembered is the sunset from a meadow 


under Helm Crag. This meadow of most vivid green 
—*‘a favorite evening stroll of the poet,” Lady Rich- 
ardson has recorded, has its encircling hills as Der- 
wentwater water has; and their tops were touched 
with glowing light from the departing sun. It was 
really a heavenly picture. 

Grasmere and Ambleside were followed by two 
days at Storr’s Hall on Windermere—the house in 
which Walter Scott was a guest when “ Christopher 
North” arranged for his entertainment a_ brilliant 
regatta on the lake. It was again like living in a 
picture, to be there ; and there was opportunity for a 


quiet hour beneath the famous sycamore tree of 


Christopher North’s Elleray; and a call 
friends, the Hills, who have removed from the 
“ Knoll’ Ambleside, to a very lovely “ nook’ 
upon Windermere. One of the interesting episodes 
of the Windermere visit was a walk to Hawkshead 
where Wordsworth spent his boyhood school-days. 
The road is as the poet describes it in “‘ The Prelude”’ 
“‘a long ascent” up and up from the lake till a 
height is reached which commands Langdale Pikes, 
the Coniston Old Man, and other peaks, across the 
valley of the Esthwaite, which it skirts. The far 
view excites and stimulates, while the hedges close 
by delight with buttercups and “traveler’s joy”’ and 
the ‘‘ great burnet,” and ivy beautifying all the bits 
of stone wall by the way. Hawkshead is one of the 
quaintest and most picturesque towns we have seen. 
An old Norman church (1160) presides over the 
village and— 


upon our 








‘« Sits like a thronéd 4 lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain.’’ 

Just under “the snow-white church upon the 
hill’ is the grammar school founded in 1585, which 
the boy Wordsworth entered at nine. The school is 
little changed in aspect from Wordsworth’s time. 
The old oak benches are still there; but the “ W. 
Wordsworth” that in his youth was doubtless re- 
garded a defacement of the boy’s desk, is now a 
precious reminiscence of his school days, carefully 
protected under glass. This lad must have been very 
fond of using his pen-knife ; for on the wall are bits 
of slate from the school-yard, similarly inscribed. 
Wordsworth’s home in Hawkshead was with Anne 
Tyson, whose little cottage still has the outside stair- 
way leading to a chamber in which he was permitted 
to have some tools for wood-work. His tiny bed- 
chamber was reached from the inside. He wrote of 
the motherly dame who cherished him,— 

‘« The thoughts of gratitude shall fall like dew 
Upon thy grave, good creature !"’ 

While I stood looking at the cottage, a dear little 
girl playing near the door brought me daisies. Many 
of the cottages are built with over-hanging stones— 
in one instance a cottage is built over the street ; 
and there is such irregularity of building as to 
suggest that every home is just around the corner 
from its neighbor. But all are vine-covered, with 
bright window-boxes at the small-paned windows. 
‘Fair seed-time”’ had the young poet’s soul, in this 
retired place, where he grew up— 





‘« Fostered alike by beauty and by fear.”’ 

The day that was enriched by the Hawkshead 
pilgrimage closed amid other and very impressive 
associations. For we made the pleasant steamer-trip 
on Windermere to the foot of the lake, where we 
took the train to Wherstone, to sleep, as it proved, 
under the roof of Swarthmore Hall, in the very oak- 
panelled rooms that had been occupied by George 
Fox. A fierce thunder storm raged at evening ; but 
we felt ourselves very securely housed within these 
walls, two feet in thickness, and tested by the thunder- 
bolts of more than three hundred years. And our 
thoughts, with the speed of lightning, visited the 
Friends then on their way to the Richmond Confer- 
ence ; and the lightning was made our messenger to 
convey from that place of 
sympathetic greetings. 


hallowed memory our 


ELIZABETH POWELL Bonn. 


TWENTY-EIGHT motorcycles participated in a race recently 
between Etampes and Chartres, France. The distance, going 
and returning, was about sixty-two miles. The winning vehicle, 
driven by an eight-horse power motor with two cylinders, 
made the round trip in about two minutes and ten seconds less 
than twohours. The speed was 31 2-3 miles perhour. This, 
it is said, beats the best previous record for road carriages. 


THE extraordinary outcry of the Russian war lord against 
modern militarism is proving one of the most blessed events 
of our time, simply because the world is compelled to pause 
and think. No matter if Russia would gain enormously by 
disarmament, this message condemming militarism has plac ed 
every advocate and apologist of it on the defensive. And for 
this civilization owes to the Emperor Nicholas II. a debt of 

| gratitude.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 
OUTLINE OF DAILY PROCEEDINGS. 
(Report Continued from Last Week.) 
THE Educational Conference began on Fifth-day morning, 
25th, at 9.30, the session opening a few minutes late, as the 
tent gradually filled up. President William W. Birdsall acted 
as Chairman, and Jane P. Rushmore as Secretary. After a 
period of silence, the Chairman briefly explained the char- 
acter of this branch of the Conferences, and expressed regret 
at the absence of Dr. Edward H. Magill, who was first 
Chairman ; a letter from Dr. Magill, in which he manifested 
unabated interest, was read. 

A report was read on the educational work in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, prepared by Lewis V. Smedley, clerk of the 
Educational Committee of that body. This was briefly dis- 
cussed. Joseph Willets said that the schools under the care 
of Friends should have not only the sympathy but the hearty 
support of those who desire to give their children a sound and 
careful instruction. Martha Schofield said if the duty of 
doing for another race were ever lifted from her, she should 
like to spend the rest of her days helping Friends to see the 
value of the guarded education which this Society is offering. 

President Birdsall then read his paper, ‘‘ The Most Prac- 
tical Thing in the World.’’ He referred, of course, to Educa- 
tion. He was followed by Principal George L. Maris, with his 
paper, ‘‘The Obligation of the Society to Educate the 
Children.’’ A prayer, prepared by Agnes Woodman Gregg, 
was read by J. Russell Smith, of George School. All these will 
be printed, later. 

An interesting discussion followed. John J. Cornell spoke 
of his effort in youth to obtain an education, and of his 
endeavor, later, to educate himself. ‘‘I recognize,’’ he said, 
‘*a need in our Society to-day of better trained minds in our 
ministry, that we may present to the world the principles we 
hold so dear, so vital, ina clearer, less disconnected, more 
impressive manner.’’ Thomas H. Speakman urged that 
much could be done by self-education. Annie Cooper Lip- 
pincott spoke of the sacrifices made by families to educate 
the children who showed aptitude for higher attainments, and 
she thought the duty existed to make such an effort, and a 
like duty lay on young people themselves. But besides these, 
there should be a full use of the assisting funds that may be 
available. Henry R. Russell urged individuality in school 
work, and the need for the skillful hand as well as the cul- 
tured mind. Charlotte W. Cocks desired to hand forth a 
word of encouragement in the work. Joel Borton expressed 
his appreciation of the papers, and urged the importance of 
keeping up the local Friends’ schools. 

J. Russell Smith emphasized the value of education, and 
the need of good local schools. John Cox, Jr., of New York, 
urged systematic help for Swarthmore College ; ‘‘ there is 
hardly a Friends’ family that is not able to give from one to 
ten dollars a year regularly. ’'’Franklin Packer said we need 
to realize the importance of continuing the education-—-to 
persevere on up, through the school, and the college, and 
then in life. How are we to impress on the children’s minds 
the need for such perseverance? Howard M. Jenkins said a 
home atmosphere of books and reading, and of intelligent 
intellectual effort, would help children to desire education. 
He wished to urge that a college education is not a thing 
belonging to some particular financial or social condition ; it 
is the right of all to send to college those of their children 
who are capable of or inclined to the education furnished 
there. Elizabeth Lloyd urged that in neighborhoods where a 
good Friends’ school could not be supported the public school 
should be made good. Belle Mooney offered a plea for the 
improvement of Friends’ country schools. J. Chauncey 
Shortledge heartily seconded what had been said upon the 
value of home influence in the early training of the children, 
and enforced the need of effective preparation for college 
work. William M. Jackson said the ‘*reason for being '’ of 
Friends’ schools is their special adaptability for the develop- 
ment of all that is good and true and beautiful in the human 
character. Because they are such we should send our chil- 
dren tothem. John J. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, Hannah 
A. Plummer, Matilda J. Underwood, Mary A. Nichols, and 
others also spoke briefly. Henry W. Wilbur said an unedu- 
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cated man might succeed, but he worked at a disadvantage 

A number of announcements were made and the session 
closed. 

At the afternoon session the names of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference were read and approved. 

President Joseph Swain, of the University of Indiana, 
then presented his paper, ‘‘ The Elements of a Successful 
Life,’’ prefacing it with the remark that it was ‘‘an extension 
of, and supplementary to the two excellent papers to which 
we listened this morning.’’ It will be printed in full. 

Lila K. Willets, of New York, then read the paper pre- 
pared by Annie Hillborn, of Swarthmore, Pa., on ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten Theory as Applicable to all Education,’’ and a 
paper prepared in discussion of the subject, by Helen P. 
Lamb, of Baltimore, was read by Sarah R. Matthews. 

A general discussion followed. Willis T. Keese, of Car- 
dington, O., said love is the greatest factor in influencing 
children. Clarkson Butterworth cited lessons drawn from the 
life of the birds. Jesse S. Wilson, of St. Elmo, Tennessee, 
urged the need of first-rate teaching for primary schools. 
Jane P. Rushmore§ explained, in a lively manner, her under- 
standing of the Kindergarten system—it is the Quaker idea 
of growth and development, proceeding step by step. Matilda 
J. Underwood, Franklin Packer, Mary G. Smith, and others 
spoke. Principal Edward B. Rawson, of Friends’ Seminary, 
New York City, explained his understanding of the kinder- 
garten theory, and said it was being extended to the first 
classes in primary schools. ‘‘One of the best ways for a 
child to learn is to do.’’ Albert T. Mills, Clear Creek, IIl., 
said the doctrine of Froebel is sound, and spoke of its appli- 
cation to the higher institutions of learning. Henry R. 
Russell further explained the system of teaching through the 
child's self-activity. Mary H. Whitson, of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, spoke of the importance of concrete 
teaching, and said the next step in the educational world 
must be more individual teaching. 

Alexander Johnson, Principal of the Indiana School for 
Feeble-Minded Youth, at Fort Wayrfe, upon invitation by 
the Chairman, took the platform, and made an interesting 
brief address. Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana, 
upon being called on, also spoke briefly, protesting, however, 
that the subject was not within his intimate knowledge. The 
discussion was now concluded, and some announcements 
were made. After silence the Conference concluded. 

(Report concluded next week.) 


THE MORRISSON-REEVES LIBRARY. 
THIS is the Public Library of Richmond, Indiana. It occu- 
pies a handsome building, which stands on Sixth street, at the 
corner of North A street. 

The Library was founded, in 1864, by Robert Morrisson. 
He purchased a lot, put up the original building, and gave 
$5,000 for books, the whole gift being about $18,500. In 1884 
an addition was made to the building at public expense. In 
1892 Caroline M. Reeves proposed to give $30,000 to enlarge 
and improve the building, establish a reading-room, etc., 
which was accepted. The name was changed to the Mor- 
risson-Reeves Library in 1894, when the addition was opened 
tothe public. In that year James L. Morrisson improved the 
north side of the original building, by throwing out a bay 
window, and facing the north wall with stone to correspond 
with the front, at a cost of $3,000; his grand-children, 
Bertha and James Morrisson, afterward placed in the bay a 
beautiful memorial window. 

The Library from its foundation has been supported by 
public taxation of Wayne Township (which includes Rich- 
mond city). 

The books number 24,000 volumes ; they are issued to all 
residents of the township. The ledger system for recordiug 
loans is still in use ; the books may be kept three weeks, but 
not renewed for one week after that time. The books are of 
general interest : history, biography, travels, general literature, 
juvenile books, and fiction. The reference department is 
well supplied with encyclopedias, dictionaries, sets of maga- 
zines, indexes, etc. The schools, colleges, and literary clubs 
of the city make constant use of every department of the 
Library. The librarian is Sarah A. Wrigley. 








Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING F. D. ASSOCIATION. 

On Second-day afternoon, (Eighth month 29), the first session 
of the First-day School Association of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
was opened by reading reports from the various schools 
within the limits of the yearly meeting. These gave evidence 
of a lively interest in the work, though in many instances the 
schools are maintained under considerable difficulty. 

The benefits to be gained from traveling or ‘‘ circulating 
libraries’’ were prominently set forth, they having proved 
very helpful where the plan has been tried. A committce 
was appointed to consider the advisability of providing such 
libraries for our First-day Schools. 

‘‘The fellowship of kindred minds'’ was spoken of as a 
source of strength and profit, not only in our personal mingling 
together, but by written communications. ‘‘Our mission is 
to exalt and perpetuate the truth."’ It was felt that we have 
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also a mission to perform in gathering into the fold the chil- 
dren of persons who are not members of any religious de- 
nomination. The Society of Friends has been too exclusive 
in this regard, and a deep concern was expressed that stronger 
efforts be put forth in this direction. 

‘* Asa man thinketh in his heart so is he,’’—therefore it is 
necessary that the children receive the right kind of instruc- 
tion. The necessity of having teachers who are adapted to 
the work was dwelt upon, and an instance given of one who 
not only gathered in and taught a large class, but made each 
scholar her personal friend. Here, we think, is the key to 
her success, and ‘‘it is this active, earnest, personal effort 
which will build up our schools and from them our meetings.”’ 

‘*The young should be encouraged to put on the whole 
armor of the Lord and never to take it off ;’’ to look around 
them and see what work there is for each one individually. 

It was suggested that the committee appointed to prepare 
epistles in answer to those received by us should make a new 
departure this year ; and that, leaving the beaten track, they 
‘«make their messages brief and to the point ; leaving off the 
sermonizing style, and, in addition to the opening salutation 
expressing a loving interest in those schools with which we 
correspond, give any suggestions that may prove helpful; 
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making our statements in clear, concise, and common English, 
and not in those time-honored phrases whose edges have be- 
| come rounded by long use.’’ In this way each yearly meet- 
ing may be able to present something new, anditis especially 
| desirable that such communications should not be needlessly 
| lengthened. ; 

Che value of Friends’ Lesson Leaves was dwelt upon, and 
a feeling of gratitude was generally felt and expressed con- 
cerning the work of the Literature Committee. 

The second session of the Association convened on Third- 
day afternoon, the 30th. The opening exercise was the re- 
peating of Scripture texts and appropriate quotations by those 
present. 

Several recitations followed, which elicited words of com- 
mendation from many of the listeners. Illustrated lessons 
were also presented by Dr. O. Edward Janney and Anna B, 
Smedley. 

At this session we were still further 





impressed with the 
need of faithful individual work. a 


IBRARY, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE novel, ‘‘ Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, (published and sent us by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston), is not an ordinary piece of fiction. The author, 
known by other work in the literary field, some of it of merit, 
has not anywhere else risen to the height which he reaches in 
this striking study of character and characters on the New 
England coast—a part of the coast washed by ‘boiling surf 
that rolled in from Montauk.’’ The story brings out several 
noble figures, especially Ca/eb himself, and Captain Joe, and 
the action, which mainly relates to the building of a new 
lighthouse ‘‘ on Shark Ledge, eight miles from Keyport, and 
breasting a tide running six miles an hour,’’ is an admirable 
illustration of the truth that some of the finest qualities of 
human nature may be found, and are found, in humble places. 


We have no intention here to trace the plot, but it is very 
touching and impressive, and is worked out to a satisfactory 
close. Every way, the book—for those who tolerate fiction— 
is one of tonic quality, and a fine contrast to the ordinary run 
of current novels, as we see them described. As we have al- 
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ready said, some of the characters have qualities which compel 
our high regard, and the incidents of the story are woven into 
a narrative perfectly natural and fit, the author's technical 
familiarity with the subject giving him opportunity many 
times for descriptions that are at once novel and striking. 
The episode of the boat in the squall, and Captain Joe's 
saving the pump, is a thrilling piece of description. 


Harper's Bazar, for Ninth month 3, kas an appreciative 
and interesting article on the Women Heads of Colleges, — 
the Deans, etc., who arein charge of the higher education of 
women. Included amongst them, and very kindly referred 
to, is Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, and a portrait of her 
is given, with some dozen others. The college education of 
women began at Swarthmore in 1869, and was among the 
pioneer work in this country. Vassar College had only 
opened.its doors four years earlier, 1865. 


In the North American Review, this month, in an article 
on the Philippine Islands, Hugh H. Lusk says, ‘‘ it cannot be 
too emphatically insisted upon that the Philippines are, for all 
practical purposes, a country of possibilities, rather than of any 
considerable present value.’’ The soil is rich, the natives, 
though uncivilized, and practically without government of any 
kind, ‘‘ are not as a rule hard to deal with,’’ and theinfluence 
of Christianity, ‘‘ so far as it has gone,’’ has done something. 
On the other hand, they are not inclined to work, they have 
no idea of governing themselves, or accepting any other gov- 
ernment, and their common and private employment is their 
petty tribal wars. 


In Scribner's Magazine, this month, W. A. Wyckoff's 
series of articles on ‘‘ The Workers "’ is continued—a welcome 
relief from the reports of the war performances. A brief 
article describes the famous railway now building in Switzer- 
land to the top of the Jungfrau. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Pur BETA KAPPA CONVENTION.—Delegates from the Swarth- 
more College Chapter of the literary organization known as 
Phi Beta Kappa, attended the seventh triennial council of the 
united chapters, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on the 7th 
inst. Thirty-four colleges and universities sent representa- 
tives. Charters were allowed to ten new institutions, thus 
increasing the total membership to fifty. Among those ad- 
mitted were Haverford College (Pa.) and Vassar College 
(N. Y.), the latter being the first exclusively woman's college 
to receive the Society's charter. 

The chapters and council made an important declaration 
of their opinion regarding the proper qualifications of candi- 
dates for admission as members of the society, rejecting, by 
a large majority, a proposition to restrict future membership 
in the chapters to graduates taking the degree of B. A. 
At the same time it was voted inexpedient to grant charters 
in institutions which do not confer the degree of B. A. The 
effect of the latter resolution is wisely conservative ; the for- 
mer favors a greater liberality towards the Science and Letters 
courses. Banks ee 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—This Academy, 
under care of Friends, began its twenty-third year on Second- 
day, the 5th instant, under favorable circumstances: there 
were seventy-four pupils on the roll the first week, and more 
were registered, who will come in later. 

There have been some changes made in the teaching 
force. The new members have taken hold of the work with 
enthusiasm, and promise a good year’s work. The pupils 
also seem to realize why they are there, and that success 
depends upon themselves in a great measure. 

The teachers are Edgar Stinson, Principal, with Grace 
Lillian Wright, Bertha Tucker, and Clara Barnard, assistants, 
and Anna L. Hicks as teacher of drawing. 

A kindergarten department has also been established, 
with Laura Wollaston as teacher, The Literary Societies 
will be organized very soon. s.. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

ARTHUR PEASE, M. P., one of the most prominent and 
respected of the English Friends, died at Callington, Corn- 
wall, on the 27th ult., after an illness of fiveweeks. Hisage 
was sixty-one. He was the fourth son of Joseph Pease, the 
first Friend elected to Parliament, and the brother of Sir 
Joseph W. Pease. He wasan acknowledged minister among 
Friends, president of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, etc. He was member of Parliament from 1880 tc 
1885 for Whitby, and since 1895 had represented Darlington 
in Yorkshire. 


“A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE.” 
Read at the Centenary of Willistown meeting-house, Chester 
county, Pa , Ninth month 10, 1898. 
A HAUNT of ancient peace :— 
Well may we call thee so, 
For while the years increase 
And seasons ebb and flow, 
Thou, ancient House, dost seem 
Wrapt in a tranquil dream 
And vision of the days of long ago. 


A vision softly bright 
With faces that are gone, 
Wherein a saintly light 
And calm serenely shone,— 
Dear faces loved of yore 
Whose peace forevermore 
In benediction round these walls is thrown. 


Soft pastoral echoes thrill 
The heart of yonder woods, 
And misty languors fill 
The leafy solitudes. 
The downward-sloping year 
Lies drowsed in golden cheer, 
And resteth in her queenliest of moods. 


In yonder hallowed ground 
The cherished fathers sleep, 
And o'er each lowly mound 
The gentle flowers creep. 
A pensive stillness there 
Breathes through the autumn air 
And fills the place with silence calm and deep. 


; but here 
Their children’s children meet ; 
Year after quiet year 
They gather seat by seat ; 
And many a family name 
Lives on with fragrant fame 
Among the Friends whom here to-day we greet. 


The fathers sleep ; 


Oft in this peaceful air 
With blessing have been heard 
The purifying prayer, 
The heaven-guided word ; 
And oft some fervent heart 
Communing here apart, 
As with a sacred leaven hath been stirred. 


Old House, o’er thee hath gone 
A century serene ; 
Thy far-off, peaceful dawn 
No living eye hath seen. 
The human stream hath run 
Through many a sire and son 
Since thou didst rise amid the forest green. 


The mild and mellow years 
Have left thee calm and free, 
Through mortal joys and tears 
Enduring tranquilly. 
The infant's dawning breath, 
The darkening hour of death, 
Have been as passing sun and shade to thee. 
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Here as in days of old 
Still may the hungry feed, 
Still love the faith we hold, — 
Our sweet and simple creed. 
Here may be given to men 
The zeal of Fox and Penn 
To seek and serve the spirit’s inmost need. 


So by this peaceful vale 
While ripening years increase, 
Thy mission shall not fail, 
Thy blessing shall not cease. 
Thy consecrating calm 
Shall fall like holy balm, 
And thou be still ‘‘a haunt of ancient peace."’ 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


THE CZAR’S PEACE PROPOSAL. 

[ Nominally formulated by his Minister, Muravieff. ] 
Tue maintenance of general peace and the possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh 
upon all nations present themselves in existing con- 
ditions to the whole world as an ideal toward which 
the endeavors of all zovernments should be directed. 

The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of his 
Majesty, the Emperor, my august master, have been 
won over to this view in the conviction that this lofty 
aim is in conformity with the most essential interests 
and legitimate views of all the powers; and the im- 
perial government thinks the present moment would 
be very favorable to seeking the means. 

International discussion is the most effectual 
means of ensuring all people’s benefit—a real durable 
peace, above all, putting an end to the progressive 
development of the present armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years the longing 
for general appeasement has grown especially pro- 
nounced in the consciences of civilized nations ; and 
the preservation of peace has been put forward as 
an object of international policy. It is in its name 
that great states have concluded among themselves 
powerful alliances. 

It is the better to guarantee to peace that they 
have developed in proportions hitherto unprecedented 
their military forces and still continue to increase 
them, without shrinking from any sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, all these efforts have not yet been 
able to bring about the beneficent results desired— 
pacification. 

The financial charges following the upward march 
strike at the very root of public prosperity. The 
intellectual and physical strengths of the nations’ 
labor and capital are mostly diverted from their 
natural application and are unproductively consumed. 

Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring 
terrible engines of destruction, which, though to-day 
regarded as the last work of science, are destined to- 
morrow to lose all their value in consequence of some 
fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, 
economic progress, and the production of wealth are 
either paralyzed or checked in development. More- 
over, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase they less and less fulfill the object the gov- 
ernments have set before themselves. 

The economic crisis, due in great part to the 
system of armaments /’outrance, and the continued 
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danger which lies in this massing of war material are 


transforming the armed peace of our days into a 
crushing burden which the people have more and 
more difficulty in bearing. 

It appears evident that if this state of things were 
to be prolonged it would inevitably lead to the very 
cataclysm it is desired to avert, and the horrors 
whereof make every thinking 
advance. 

To put an end to these incessant armaments and 
to seek the means to warding off the calamities which 
are threatening the whole world—such is the supreme 
duty to-day imposed upon all states. 

Filled with this idea his Majesty has been pleased 
to command me to propose to all the governments 
whose representatives are accredited to the Imperial 
Court the assembling of a Conference which shall 


being shudder in 


occupy itself with this grave problem. 


This conference will be, by the help of God, a 
happy presage for the century which is about to open. 
It would converge into one powerful focus the efforts 
of all states sincerely seeking to make the great con- 
ception of universal peace triumph over the elements 
of trouble and discord, and it would, at the same 
time, cement their agreement by a corporate conse- 
cration of the principles of equity and right whereon 
rests the security of states and the welfare of peoples. 


EXPERIENCE IN A REFORM SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register : 
So much is being said about war and its effects that 
I am prompted to send you the result of my obser- 
vations. 

I was in charge of 


the Massachusetts State 


Reform School for several years, when every inmate 
(there were three and four hundred) was born before 
the Civil War,—during the time of the great anti- 
slavery agitation, which did so much to educate the 
moral sense of the people. 


I was again in charge of the same institution when 
every inmate was born during or soon after the war, 
when the mothers were reading, talking, and dream- 
ing of battles, and husbands, fathers, or brothers had 
gone to the war. 

I found as great a difference in the character of 
these inmates born before and after the Civil War as 
exists between a civilized and a savage nation. 

Those under my care the second time were much 
more difficult to control, more quarrelsome and defiant, 
less willing to work or study. 
they were sentenced 
characters. 

It was not uncommon for them to be sentenced 
for breaking and entering with deadly weapons. 

This difference was not confined to inmates of 
reform schools, but it was manifest throughout all 
classes. 

After the war, crime increased rapidly. In Boston 
garroting was common, and was only checked by 
Judge Russell sentencing all such subjects to the full 
extent of the law. 

Before the close of the Civil War the State Prison 
at Charlestown, under Mr. Gideon Haynes, was, 


The crimes for which 


were as different as their 
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according to Dr. E. C. Wines, D.D., the model prison 
of the United States. Since that time it has been 
almost impossible to maintain proper discipline, ow- 
ing no doubt to the more desperate character of the 
inmates. 

Let us try to trace these effects back to their 
causes, and prove, if possible, that whatsoever a man 
(or nation) soweth, that shall it also reap. 

Medfield, Mass., August 21. JosepH A. ALLEN. 


A Fatalist Doctrine. 

IN a recent sermon in Boston, Thomas J]. Morgan (who was 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs under President Harrison), 
declared that territorial expansion was the decree of the Al- 
mighty: he was in favor of appropriating all of Spain’s 
colonial empire, since God was leading the way. ‘* There aie 
many others in the Christian church,’’ says the Springfield 
(Mas;.) Republican, ‘* who agree with Gen. Morgan, and their 
influence in pushing the republic into a career of imperialism 
must be reckoned as very powerful in the present crisis.”’ 
And the same journal adds : 

t is, of course, a fatalist doctrine. If we are to believe 
that God wills the extension of our sovereignty to Asia, that we 
must accept the inevitable decree of the Omnipotent, and 
that, therefore, the new order is beneficent and holy, we 
might as well abandon the whole system of individual initiative 
which has distinguished in a large degree western from 
oriental civilization. It seems to us, on the contrary, that 
nothing could be more unfortunate than for a modern nation 
to see in all human events the hand of fate. The power of 
the human will is limited, yet it is enormous, and it is due to 
the occidental habit of rising superior to what men call fate 
that the western nations to-day are so far advanced and so 
much more potent and virile than the dreamy, romantic, fatal- 
istic nations of the East.”’ 


The Country’s Temptation. 

Truth, London, ( Labouchere’s Paper ). 
Ir may be that in the future Spain will have more reason than 
America to look back with satisfaction on the results of this 
war. If only the Spaniards have the sense to learn the lesson, 
they will put their house in order, make short work with the 
corrupt governing classes which have brought the country to 
its present pass, and devote themselves to developing and 
expanding the great resources which the country possesses 
within its own borders, in place of squandering their strength 
on establishments abroad, kept up for the benefit of thieving 
officials. On the other hand, the United States, now for the 
first time has the temptation to cut a figure in the world by 
means of warships and soldiers, by grabbing foreign territory 
wherever the owner is not strong enough to defend himself, 
and by sacrificing the best interests of its people to the 
blatant follies of Jingoism. For the American people as a 
nation I have always entertained the greatest admiration, but 
I fear that they have at last taken the wrong path. 


Women Smokers in Europe. 
Says the Paris correspondent of a London daily newspapers : 
‘* The young empress of Russia cannot prevent the ladies of 
her court from smoking, but she has begged they will not do 
so in her presence, wherever she may be. The Liberte, (of 
Paris), in this connection, says the empress dowager, the 
daughters of the prince of Wales, the queen of Italy, the 
queen regent of Spain, the empress of Austria, the queen of 
Roumania, and the queen of Portugal all smoke cigarettes. 
I know the queen regent does not, and I doubt whether the 
empress dowager of Russia does, but the cigarette is now the 
fine lady's companion. Cigarettes are served as regularly as 
coffee after dinner in French houses that go in for up-to-date 
style. Cycling has worked with fashion. In the cycling cos- 
tumes for ladies one now usually sees a pocket for the 
cigarette case."’ 
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Surveying a State Line. 

Tue ‘‘ field work"’ of resurveying the boundary line between 
the States of New York and Massachusetts has been com- 
pleted, with the exception of setting 108 posts, which are to 
mark the boundary at highway crossings and on the peaks of 
the highest hills. The line runs directly north and south and 
the distance from Connecticut to Vermont is 50 miles. [pn 
some places the bounds were 14 feet outof the way and many 
marks had disappeared. 

The work has been in progress for two summers, and 
owing to the character of the ground it has been impossible 
to work running the line in winter. The line for nearly the 
entire distance runs over the tops of mountains and through 
a dense forest and growth of underbrush. It has been over 
one hundred years since a survey was made, and it is safe to 
say that in that time very few persons have passed over some 
of the land, much of which for two or three miles on either 
side of the line is considered worthless. The New York 
party cut the path and the Massachusetts men did the chain 
work, and in many instances progress was necessarily slow 
In some parts of the work the men were so far from any 
houses that they had to camp out. The men engaged killed 
over fifty rattlesnakes during the two years. 


The Longest Day. 
Ir is quite important, when speaking of the longest day in 
the year, to say what part of the world we are talking about 
as will be seen by reading the following list, which tells the 
length of the longest day in several places : 

At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and a half hours in 
length. 

In Spitzbergen, the longest day is three and one-half 
months. 

At London, England, and Bremen, Prussia, the longest 
day has sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and Dantzic, in Prussia, the 
longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from May 
21st to July 22d, without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the 
longest day is nineteen hours, and the shortest five hours. 

At Tornea, Finland, June 21st brings a day nearly twenty- 
two hours long, and Christmas one less than three hours in 
length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen hours, and 
at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen hours. 


Views of Senator Davis. 


SENATOR Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, a member of 
the Paris Peace Commission, and Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, United States Senate, in an interview 
in Chicago, said as to the Czar's proposal : 

‘* While the obstacles in the way of the abandonment of 
the standing armies seem almost unsurmountable, still 1 would 
not at all be surprised if material good could be accomplished 
by a conference of the kind proposed. It might not result in 
the reduction of the standing armies, but it would be a step 
toward that goal, and it might have side results which would 
be of the greatest value. 

‘The Czar has done a good thing in putting his sugges- 
tion forth. While Russia would undoubtedly benefit greatly 
by the change, | believe the Czar’s motives are not in any 
sense selfish, and that he is perfectly sincere in his desire to 
bring about benefits to all the European nations. The Rus- 
sian imperial family has always had a vein of humanitarian- 
ism and even of sentimentalism in matters of reform, and 
its achievements have been very great in some lines. 

‘‘It is, of course, very hard to say what the proposed con- 
ference would accomplish. England would gain immensely 
by disarming, and would undoubtedly work hard for it. The 
smaller and weaker nations are being forced to bankruptcy 
and ruin by the armies they feel forced to maintain. They 
may have to reduce their forces merely to keep in existence, 
whether there is any general agreement or not.”’ 
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The Richmond Conferences. 

Norristown (Pa.) Herald. 
Tue Biennial Conferences at Richmond, Indiana, whose 
sessions occupied the greater portion of last week, undoubtedly 
accomplished much in the way of strengthening the Society 
of Friends, and facilitating future progress in the various re- 
forms in which it is engaged. The activity and enthusiasm 
displayed in reference to various lines of missionary work 
were a very prominent feature of the gathering. There isa 
wide field of labor among the element of population which 
does not affiliate with any Christian denomination, and the 
disposition to occupy and improve it was distinctly manifest 
from first to last. 

The Religious Conference, to which belonged the closing 
exercises, was devoted largely to consideration of the needs 
and interests of isolated members, scattered over the West. 
A committee representing all the various yearly meetings was 
appointed to enter into communication with these, to establish 
new meetings as way opens, and to encourage united effort 
whevever it is possible. There is no field of labor entered 
upon during the week's sessions which is likely to yield a 
more tangible return than this. 

A striking feature of the gathering was the hopeful tone 
pervading the papers, the addresses, and the various discus- 
sions throughout. The work accomplished since the meeting 
at Swarthmore two years ago is a sufficient guarantee of still 
greater progress in the future. The Society is rapidly getting 
into line with the needs of the age, and it is likely to do its 
full share in the solution of the various problems occupying 
the attention of all thoughtful and intelligent workers in the 
direction of human advancement. 


Peace the Path of Safety. 
In New York, on the 4th, Dr. B. F. De Costa preached on 
the recent proclamation of the Czar in favor of disarmament. 

‘«TIt may be said,’’ said Dr. De Costa, ‘‘that the Czar’s 
plan is Utopian, that it is a dream, but all great things begin 
in dreams. The American people should be the first to ac- 
cept the new situation. The Christian men and women of 
this land should now take up the idea with enthusiasm. It is 
in accordance with the best thought of the age, disarmament 
being unpalatable chiefly to the makers of powder, battle 
ships, andguns. It is in accordance with the best interests of 
mankind at large, all human interests requiring peace for 
their development. It is in accordance with our own ; peace is 
the path of safety.”’ 

What Prompted the Czar. 

In London, on the 3oth ult., a dispatch of that date says, a 
British diplomat of world-wide repute and unique sources of 
information respecting the Czar's manifesto, who forbade the 
use of his name, said: ‘‘ The issue of the Czar’s circular is 
not, as the bulk of our own and the Continental press convey, 
a deep laid scheme on the part of the Czar and his advisers, 
but is the culmination of a long and determined struggle 
between the Czar and those advisers in which he has carried 
the day. 

‘« Ever since his accession to the throne the Czar has been 
steadfastly striving, aided by the Czarina and Queen Victoria, 
to furnish the world with tangible proof of the sincerity of the 
pacific declarations with which he took up the crown. 

‘*Premier Salisbury’s reluctance to make any serious re- 
prisal for Russia’s provocative proceedings at Peking was due 
toa knowledge of the Czar’s intention, and fear of balking 
it if any action compromising to peace were taken by England. 

‘*T believe it is one of those events which mark an epoch 
in the history of civilization. It is decried; it will not bear 
fruit immediately, but it constitutes a new starting point in the 
historyof international relations. Its moral effects have been 
instantaneous ; its practical effects will prove of slower growth, 


’ 


but will be irrevocable.’’ 


THE Minneapolis mills now make 14,000,000 barrels of 
flour a year and consume 60,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A most shocking event occurred at Geneva, Switzerland, on 
the roth inst., the assassination of the Empress of Austria, 
Elizabeth, by a man named Loachini, an Anarchist, born in 


Paris, of Italian parents. The deed was committed in day- 


light, about 1 p. m., as the Empress was walking unguarded 
from her hotel to the landing-place of the steamer on the 
lake. The man used a sharpened file, and a single blow was 
fatal, though the Empress lingered until 3 o’clock. The act 
was part of the program of revolution pursued by the extreme 
Anarchists, by which they propose to terrorize royalty and 
the ‘‘bourgeois’’ classes. Loachini was arrested, and will of 
course be executed. The Empress was the wife of Francis 
Joseph, present Emperor of Austria, and was born in 1837. 
She was a princess of Bavaria, and was married in 1854. 

THERE naturally has been much excitement in Europe 
over the occurrence. ‘‘A wave of Anarchist violence, di- 
rected against monarchs, seems to be rising.’’ It is said 
that about a fortnight before this event, a man shot at the 
young queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, as she was passing along 
the road. It was kept a strict secret, at the time, in order not 
to mar the ‘‘ enthronement"’ festivities. A story is also pub- 
lished of an attempt upon the life of the Czar of Russia, by 
filling a house with gas, and blowing it up as the Czar passed. 
The attempt failed, the explosion being caused at the wrong 
time, but other persons going by were fatally injured. 

Later dispatches deny the attempt on Queen Wilhelmima’s 
life. ; 

IT is now stated that no more troops will be mustered out. 
‘« The situation does not admit of it.’" Uneasiness is felt at 
Washington. General Wheeler, in an interview, on the 12th, 
said ‘‘ he feared the war was not over.’’ In Cuba, the insur- 
gents are said to be excited over the apparent purpose of the 
United States to take the island, and so frustrate their plans 
of independence. Preparations are making to send a large 
body of troops to Cuba, probably 50,o00omen. Many regular 
regiments, with the so-called ‘‘immunes’’ and other volun- 
teers, will be sent. One of the regiments retained for the 
service is that from Nebraska, commanded by William J. 
Bryan ; itis nowin Florida. A dispatch on the 13th from 
Santiago says General Lawton, the American commander 
there, has information that General Maximo Gomez, the in- 
surgent commander-in-chief, has resigned, ‘‘as he resents 
the submission of the Cubans to the authority of the United 
States.”’ 

ACCORDING to a special dispatch from Washington, the 
Cabinet, on the 13th, decided to instruct the Peace Commis- 
sion to demand the cession of the entire Island of Luzon, in 
the Philippines. In the meantime reinforcements are to be 
sent to both Admiral Dewey and General Otis at Manila. It 
is believed by many that while the Commissioners will de- 
mand the whole of Luzon, they will, if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made for the government of the Philippines, 
accept finally the city of Manila, with Cavite, and their sur- 
roundings. 

A DISPATCH from Manila, on the 12th instant, says that 
Admiral Dewey regards the situation as ‘‘ critical,’ and has 
asked for an additional battle-ship and cruiser. The Oregon, 
which made the great trip from the Pacific coast to join the 
fleet in the West Indies, is under orders to return, and will be 
accompanied by the /Jowa. They will sail ‘‘ about the end of 
the month.’’ Aguinaldo, leader of the insurgents, says there 
are 67,000 insurgents armed with rifles, and that the whole 
population of the Philippines is willing to fight for indepen- 
dence. There has been fighting between insurgents and 
Spanish gunboats, and in the island of Luzon, (of which 
Manila is the capital) the insurgents now control everywhere 
except Manila and Cavite, held by the American troops. 
Spain has protested to the United States against the hostilities 
of the insurgents, pending the peace negotiations. Altogether 
the Philippine situation is complicated and difficult. 
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THE Peace Commissioners leave this week for Paris, all 
but Senator Gray, of Delaware, who was prevailed on to take 
the place of Justice White ; he will go in a few days. The 
military and naval commissioners, to arrange for the evacua- 
tion of Cuba and Porto Rico, have as yet made little progress. 
The American commissioners have been at Havana and San 
Juan for sometime. The situation at Madrid is so confused 
that it has been, and still is, very difficult for the so-called 
Government there to formulate a policy, or issue definite in- 
structions. Disorder has prevailed in the Cortes. Sagasta’s 
ministry, it has been reported, must give way, as soon as the 
peace settlement is secured. The Cortes sessions are secret, 


and a rigid censorship of the press is exercised. Both 
branches of the Cortes have approved the ‘‘ protocol’’ of the 


peace treaty, but in the Chamber of Deputies the members 
opposed tothe Government absented themselves. 

Ir was announced at the close of last week that President 
McKinley had resolved upon a thorough investigation of the 
charges of incompetent and negligent management in the 
war operations, and later that he had selected five prominent 
military men and three civilians to make the inquiry, the 
eight being Generals John M. Schofield, John B. Gordon, 
Grenville M. Dodge, and Charles F. Manderson, Colonel 
James A. Sexton, Robert T. Lincoln, Daniel S. Lamont and 
President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. 
On the 12th it was stated that several of these, including 
Gordon and Manderson declined to serve. The President, 
however, appears inclined to persevere, and will probably 
select other persons. 

ADMIRAL CERVERA, and the other Spanish officers who 
were at Annapolis, went last week to New York, where they 
went aboard the steamship City of Rome, and later she pro- 
ceeded to Portsmouth, N. H., where the naval prisoners who 
had been detained there were taken aboard, making alto- 
gether about 1,700, and the ship sailed for Santander, Spain, 
on the 12th. 

LITTLE is known further as to the Russian proposal for a 
Disarmament Congress, but President McKinley stated to the 
deputation of Friends who saw him at the White House on 
Seventh-day last that he had responded to the overture with 
hearty approval. A delegate will be sent to represent the 
United States, if the Congress is held. A dispatch from St. 
Petersburg on the 6th instant toa London newspaper said 
that: ‘‘Almost all the European Powers have sent favorable 
replies to the circular of Emperor Nicholas, and it is now 
regarded as certain that the disarmament Congress will meet 
in St. Petersburg in November.”’ 

THERE have been violent outbreaks of the Mohammedan 
population at the town of Candia, in the island of Crete, and 
many of the Christians have been killed. The ships of the 
‘Powers'’ bombarded the town, and troops were landed to 
take possession of it. On the 12th, a dispatch stated that the 
foreign representatives had sent an identical telegram to their 
respective Governments, requiring the immediate expulsion 
from Crete of the 15,000 Bashi Bazouks in the island, the 
recall of the Turkish troops and authorities, and the ap- 
pointment of a Governor General, as desired by the Cretans. 
Germany and Austria do not take part in the concert of the 
Powers. 

MANY persons have returned, within the last two months, 
from the Klondike gold region, and their reports of the region 
are generally unfavorable as to the extreme richness of its 
gold deposits. A steamer which reached San Francisco on 
the 6th inst., brought $1,500,000 in gold dust, besides other 
gold whose value was not made known. A mining engineer 
of some repute is quoted as saying that ‘the gold placer 
diggings of Alaska are short lived, and that there are no true 
fissure veins there.’' The United States Consul at Dawson 
City, reports, on the 6th of last month, provisions very scarce 
and high, and destitution and suffering imminent, The out- 
put of gold, he says, ‘‘has been exaggerated five-fold,"’ 
Some new ‘' strikes "' of rich territory, on the American side 


of the boundary line, have been reported. 
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THE ‘‘ Middle-of-the-road ’’ Populists,—those opposed to 
fusion with the Democrats, or others,—at a convention at 
Cincinnati, on the 6th instant, nominated for the election of 
1900, Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, for President, and 
Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, for Vice-President. The 
Vermont State and Congressional election was held on the 6th 
instant, and that of Maine on the 12th. In Vermont th« 
Republican candidates were elected, as usual, by large ma 
jorities, but the Republican vote fell off very considerably. 
The Democrats will have an increased representation in the 
Legislature, but are stillonly a small minority. In Maine the 
Republicans elect their Governor and all the Congressmen, 
Returns on election night ‘‘ showed a loss in the Republican 
vote of 17 per cent., and in the Democratic vote of 2 per 
cent.”’ 

A VOTE will be taken throughout the Dominion of Canada, 
on the 29th of the present month, on the question of Prohi- 
bition. The ballots will be respectively ‘‘ Yes’’ and ‘‘ No 
on the question, ‘‘ Are you in favor of passing an Act prohib- 
iting the importation, manufacture, or sale of spirits, wine, 
ale, beer, cider, and all other alcoholic liquors for use as 
beverages?’’ It is commonly spoken of as a ‘‘ plebiscite,’ 
following the French usage. Separate votes in some of the 
provinces comprising the Dominion have occurred within a 
few years, giving encouragement to the friends of Prohibition, 
Manitoba and Ontario pronouncing favorably by decided 
majorities. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Conference of Friends of the Indian, at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., will be held as usual this year, on the invitation of 
Albert K. Smiley, the dates being the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of next month. 


—Concerning the new Capitol building at Harrisburg, and 
the alleged plan to spend several millions on it, the Philadel- 
phia Record says: ‘‘ The walls are to be so constructed that 
they may be faced with marble ; the roof so that it may be 
dominated by a pretentious dome, and the body of the struct- 
ure so that it shall grow eventual wings. The money appro- 
priated by the State for a legislative building will be used to 
construct an unfinished skeleton, to be afterward adorned, 
amplified and clothed upon, but never completed as long as 
legislatures shall be complaisant and political hucksters ho!d 
fast to the keys of the State treasury."’ 

—Congressman James W. Wadsworth, of New York, 
(Genesee district), who has recently returned from Porto Rico, 
says the ‘‘ business opportunities'’ for Americans are not 
attractive. He will not put any of his own capital into inter- 
prises there. ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon race,"’ he said, “ will not 
thrive there, because of the enervating climate. Business 
will not flourish there as it does in colder and healthier 
climates."’ 


—In a speech at a ‘‘ banquet,’’ on the 6th inst., Emperor 
William of Germany said a bill would be proposed to the 
German Reichstag (Imperial Parliament) which ‘* would pro- 
vide for the imprisonment at hard labor of any one seeking to 
prevent workmen who were willing to work from pursuing 
their vocation, and would also provide for the punishment of 
those who even incited them to strike."’ 


—In the ‘‘ investiture’’ of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
at Amsterdam, on the 6th inst., the members of the Chambers 
of the States General took an oath of allegiance, rising as 
their names were called. Most of them said, ‘'So help me, 
Almighty God!" but there were a number of ‘' Baptist mem- 
bers,’’ and these said, simply, ‘1 promise it !"’ 

—Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in the Salisbury administration, arrived at New York on the 
7th instant. In an interview he spoke strongly in favor of an 
‘‘Anglo-American alliance,'' but appeared inclined to ‘* throw 
cold water "' on the Czar's call for disarmament, 


—The newspapers hostile to Secretary Alger say that he 
gave $150,000 to the Republican ‘Campaign Fund,'' in 1896, 
and that this great contribution was one reason for his appoint- 
ment to the place he holds, 
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NOTICES. 
*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends meeting-house, Haddon- 
field, N. J., Seventh-day, Ninth month 24. 
rhe subject of Religious Training in the 
Home will be opened by Moorestown School. 
Gero. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 
*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be 
held at Buckingham Friends’ meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24, at 10.30 a. m. 
\ cordial invitation is extended to Friends 
interested in First-day school work. 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, Clerk 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, \ —_— 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence, (Media, Pa.), on 
First-day, Ninth month 18, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject, ‘* Peace and Arbitration.’? Edward 
H. Magill expects to be present, and address 
the meeting. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Ninth month as 
follows: 

25. Valley Meeting, Io a. m. 

TENTH MONTH: 

g. Spruce Street, 10.30a m. 

16. Radnor, Appointed Meeting, 3 p. m. 

23. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

6. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30a. m. 

AQuiLa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Ninth month : 

18. Aisquith Street and West Nottingham. 

25. Washington and Pipe Creek, 

JouN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


* 
. 


*.* New York Yearly Meetings Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Ninth month : 

18. Plainfield and Brooklyn. 

25 Manhassett. 

JOSEPH | T McDoweLL, Clerk. 


*,* The Circular esthin Ccinninen: of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, has appointed a 
meeting to be held at the Cape May meeting- 
house, near Ocean View Station, W. J. & 


S. R. R., on First-day, Ninth month 18, at 
Ita.m 


Also an appointed meeting in the evening, at 
Ocean City ( Stites’ Hall), at 7.30 p. m. 
Jos. B. Livezry, Clerk of Com. 


*,* The Circular meeting at Warrington, Pa. 
occurs on First-day, the 25th inst. It is an an- 
nual meeting and always comes on the fourth 
First-day of Ninth month. C.S. G. 


*,* With a view to correction of Friends’ 
Almanac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, sathe work 
will be shortly issued. 


A GENTLEMAN had left his corner seat 
in an already crowded railway car to go 
in search of something to eat, leaving a 
rug to reserve his seat. On returning, he 
found that, in spite of the rug and the 
protests of his fellow-passengers, the seat 
had been usurped by one in lady's gar- 
ments. To his protestations her lofty 
reply was: ‘‘ Do you know, sir, that I am 
one of the directors’ wives ?’’ ‘‘ Madam,’ 
he replied, ‘‘ were you the director's only 
wife, I should still protest.”’ 


WHEN the old-fashioned cradle was 
used, it was not uncommon to see the 
mother with one foot on the rocker, her 
knitting in hand, and her eyes fixed upon 
a book on her knee, thus doing three 
things at once. 


THE driving of a bicycle at ten miles 
an hour has been ascertained to require 
about one-twenty-third of a horse power. 
An expert rider for a short time may 
exert one-third of a horse-power. For 
rapid work, not scorching, one-seventh 
horse-power is needed. These figures are 
the result of a scientific investigation. 


rF YOU want to get the best results in 


painting use Pure White Lead (see list 


of brands which are genuine) and Pure 


Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 


enough to apply it properly. 


It will pay. 


If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 


SOUTHERN 
JORN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


and Pure White Lead. 
Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 


giving directions for mixing and applying, 


sent free upon application. 


Louteville, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Right dda, “ania ioe 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 
John C. Hancock & Co., 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R. RK. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CG OA a FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


i 
! 
! 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
otton-filled 
All with filling of pure auaf 
Cotton, and the numbers here ® 
generally prevailing. 
Comfortables, Silkoline - covered, 


1827 North 10th Street, eiineaen 
Comfortables 

quoted at prices below those 
95 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. 


at 


Comfortables, 
ruffled, 


Silkoline-covered 
$1.25, $1.50, 


and 

and $1.75. 

Heavy-weight Comfortables in cover- 
ings of neat designs, $1.15, $1.50, 
and $1.7 


ae aii covered Comforta 
bles, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


Comfortables for babies’ cribs, 50 cts. 
DS 
Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention, 
Address Orders “ Department C,”’ 


STRAMBROGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA, 
GGEEEEEECEEEEE CECE 





_ FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 





The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further then any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7ii WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 


cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wester, Vu. Wessrer, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty 


Rents, Sales, 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paid in), 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED ae 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Nicnoras Brice, Epwarp S. Sayvres, 
Spencer M. Janney, 1. Bovron WINPENNY, 
S. Davis Pace, E.iwoop Becker 
Josern R. Ruoaps, Epwin S. Dixon, 
J. un F. Lewts, Warren G. Grirrirn, 
Tuomas R. Git, Samus. Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Evwarp G. McCo.urm, 
Acerev I, 


3°,094-49 
Titles to Real Estate 

Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


PHILLIPS. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 


14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter St. 


1-42-25-D. 








THE GUARDIAN TRUST Ano DEPOSIT Co. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Ynterest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Colleted Real Ex Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- “residents, etc., etc, 
President, Vice-Presidents, 
Joun L. Brake. Danret Mirver and Jonatnan K. Taytor. WiriiiaM M. Lyen. 
Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw 
Franeis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


Acts as Frecy. 
Interests 


Secretary and Treasurey 


Executive Committee : 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept se te and foret from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. eri he ent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; ener ot nee Department. JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID 6 G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE kK. a 
‘carrnat, $1,000,000 


rea «Gl RARD os ax EEE 
macro TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES POR REAL ESTATE. 





Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : e 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres., 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS: 


Witiram H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bisenam, 


Errincram B. Morris, 

—_ A. Brown, Jr., 

3enjamin W. RicHarps, Wiruiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I, Gowen, 
Pemaerton S. Hurc HINSON, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TAatnatt, 
Isaac H. Croruisr, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. =e 


WALL PAPER ot’ 
Attractive Styles 


acne oe to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnut St. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


STONE | 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


-Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


| Benjamin Green, 
| (33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- ; 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 





, All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
| 902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


Seantiness | Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


"SAFETY AND | LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


us and to the advertisers. 


SPEED. 





